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Our Contributors 


Bruce B. Robinson, Director of the Child Guidance Department of the Newark, New 
Jersey, Public Schools, in his original and stimulating way spoke to the New Jersey Asso 
ciation of Deans and Counselors in May, 1947 on what might facetiously be called, “What 
to do until the guidance specialist comes.” He has kindly permitted us to publish it under 
its correct title, “Emotional Signposts in Counseling.” 


It has been a long time since the Journat has carried an article relating to the health 
program, and to that most important and most neglected part of our society—the rural 
communities. Moreover, in both urban and rural] communities, personnel workers are often 
blocked in their counseling and group work by conditions in the school and in the commu- 
nity. They cannot do their most effective work until conditions of life, which influence their 
students so greatly, are improved. For that reason the editors did not think it was going 
too far afield from the center of the dean’s work to include a description of a method of 


improving rural living through group thinking and planning. Instead of giving merely a 
general account of the 1947 Harlan County Institute, the editors are publishing excerpts from 
a stenotype account which was made at the Washington Institute on Guidance Problems of 
Boys and Girls in Rural-Industrial Areas, sponsored by the Alliance for Guidance of Rural 
Youth. This report also supplies valuable ideas on vocational guidance by recognized national 
authorities in this field. 


Kathryn L. Hopwood, Assistant Dean of Women at the Ohio State University, de 
scribes concretely the leadership training program in its present state of development. 


The editors are grateful to all the persons who sent in accounts of state Association meet- 
ings, which would have been printed in more detail, had space permitted. 





Emotional Signposts in Counseling 


BRUCE B. ROBINSON 


When we consider emotions and counseling, 
jt seems to me that we might well think first 
of the resentment which a counselor can arouse 
in the adults with whom he is associated 
because of his work with the student and his 
dose and friendly relationship to a student. 
Parents may resent this new school person on 
whom the student seems to rely, but also school 
personnel may resent the counselor’s relation- 
ship with the student. We must recognize the 
possibility that such resentment may be de- 
veloped in the principal, in the homeroom 
teacher, in the club or class adviser, in the at- 
tendance officer or in the nurse. 

Sometimes this resentment is related to pro- 
fessional jealousy. There may be resentment 
of the special training of the counselor, since 
such special training may make others feel 
inferior. The counselor may be resented be- 
cause of the altogether too common feeling 
on the part of teachers that the referral of a 
student to the counselor suggested failure on 
the part of the person referring. Some school 
people as well as parents may feel that the 
counselor is taking the student away from 
them. 

Emotions stirred up by the counselor may be 
telated to the emotional problems of other 
adults with whom the counselor worked. Some 
untrained adults (and some students) have the 
notion that the counselor is a kind of mind 
reader or as a result of special training is able 
to see the signs of inadequacy and emotional 
disturbance which the average adult cannot 
detect. 

It is interesting how often a counselor has 
felt insecure as a new “specialist” on the faculty 
and the various evidences which he may present 
of his insecurity, are interpreted by others as 
“thinking he knows it all,” unfriendliness, dis- 
approval, impatience. 

As soon as we begin to discuss with students 
their emotional problems, then the professional 
handling of confidential material becomes of 
Major importance. Students usually will not 
discuss their emotional problems unless a good 
confidential relationship is established between 
the counselor and the student. As soon as 


such a relationship is built up, the counselor is 
under the gravest responsibility to see that in 
no way that confidence is betrayed. The coun- 
selor must be sure that any information which 
is recorded for his own use is not available to 
anyone who might misuse it or whom the stu- 
dent would regard as not entitled to know this 
confidential information, The counselor has 
to know who is going to use the record. The 
counselor must consider the stenographer who 
transcribes the record and the file clerk who 
puts the information in the folder. If admin- 
istrative officers have access to the files in all 
cases and if they are not to be trusted with 
confidential information, then the counselor is 
presented with the necessity of never recording 
confidential information. 

The full protection of confidential informa- 
tion is a major test of the counselor’s profes- 
sional attitude anc personal integrity. 

When we discuss emotional problems with 
the student, we must also protect those con- 
fidences by making certain that the interview 
is conducted in a private office with no pos- 
sibility of the conversation being overheard. 
Glass partitions which allow the student to be 
observed while he is talking with the counselor 
are also a betrayal of confidence. 

As a further protection of our confidential 
relationship with a student, the counselor has 
to accept the student as his client and hold 
firmly to the conviction that no one, parent or 
school administrator, has any right to any 
information which either the counselor or the 
student regards as confidential. Accepting the 
student as a client means that the interview 
cannot be discussed with the parent or with the 
homeroom teacher or with the principal unless 
the student has agreed to such a report and 
particularly to the bringing in to such a report 
of any confidential information. 

There is probably no phase of counseling 
when giving advice is good technique. Giving 
advice to a child with an emotional problem is 
usually unjustifiable and often dangerous. We 
don’t know enough to give advice. We don’t 
know enough in general. We don’t know 
enough about the student. We don’t know 
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enough about the situation. And we seldom 
know enough about ourselves, our own preju- 
dices and tendency to misunderstand. 

Certainly, we seldom have a right to make a 
decision for a student. Our respect for him 
would prevent us from depriving him of the 
right to make his own decisions. Our job is 
to get him to understand his problems, to lessen 
his worry and guilt, to make him more patient 
in his judgment of himself, to give him a 
perspective so that he neither over-values or 
under-values the problem which is under con- 
sideration. Our job is to help him see the 
need for help if such need exists, and to help 
him see the kind of help he needs and why. 
Certainly, we need to help him discover that it 
is his problem and that his maturity and self- 
respect will not allow him childishly to abandon 
the solution of his problem to someone else or 
tolerate another person’s imposing his decision 
upon him. 

Interviewing a student in regard to his emo- 
tional problems is a test of professional atti- 
tude and maturity since it requires a profes- 
sional and objective attitude toward the student 
and his problems. The interest in his problem 
must be completely professional and in no 
degree a gossipy interest, a morbid interest, 
or an “avid” interest. The professional attitude 
of the counselor should prevent satisfying 
curiosity in regard to details of the problem 
if these details are irrelevant to the problem, 
and its solution. 

Certainly, if we are going to discuss emo- 
tional problems with students we must have 
acquired a professional attitude which gives 
us: unshockability, tolerance, complete patience, 
a non-judgmental attitude, and an absence of 
a moralistic attitude. We are not professional 
in our attitude toward the student if we think 
in terms of good and bad, right and wrong, 
guilty and not guilty. It is our job to help the 
student in the ways suggested above and we 
can’t do that job if we are busy passing judg- 
ment on the student’s conduct. 

Certainly, the discussing of emotional prob- 
lems with students calls for emotional maturity 
on the part of the counselor. The more 
worried the student is by his emotional prob- 
lems, the greater chance there is that he will 
upset an insecure counselor. So frequently the 
student who is worried and anxious trys to 
cover up these feelings by aggressive behavior, 
by bravado, by “insolence.” He may upset 


the counselor by projecting upon the counselor 
his acute dissatisfaction with himself. 

The counselor needs to know enough about 
himself to know what sorts of experiences and 
people that he may meet in counseling are 
likely to upset him, to put him on the defen» 
ive, to make him impatient, angry or dis 
courteous, What attitudes shown by counselees 
are a threat to a particular counselor? What 
types of students are likely to “get his goat”? 
What types of problems are most likely to 
upset him or shock him or bring out intolerance 
or condemnation? 

Anyone who dares to discuss emotional prob- 
lems with a student must be fairly sure that his 
professional demeanor is unbreakable. Cer- 
tainly, he must never hunt excuses for himself 
when he does go on the defensive and becomes 
impatient, angry, discourteous, inconsiderate, 

Our professional attitude in counseling stu- 
dents with emotional problems should protect 
us against the danger of over-interpreting the 
information which we obtain, avoiding the 
mistake of misinterpreting why the student 
behaves as he does. We need to realize that 
we cannot tell whether the student is lying or 
angry or scared or defiant. Most people are 
skillful in covering up their feelings. Amateun 
regularly make the sad mistake of being sure 
they know just why the person behaves, acts 
and looks as he does, but those of us who 
deal with emotional problems must constantly 
remind ourselves that training in counseling or 
psychiatry does not make a person a mind 
reader. 

(Fortunately, most of us make glaring 
mistakes often enough, so that we are jolted 
out of the notion that we see all and know 
all. The case could be cited of the 14 year old 
boy who was surly and insolent and refused 
to discuss his various problems. Much weighty 
psychiatric interpretation had to be thrown 
over board when it was discovered later the 
boy was really a friendly youngster who at the 
time was horribly embarrassed because he had 
discovered in the clinic that he was wearing 
by mistake his old patched trousers. Mention 
might be made of the first grade girl who 
during the interview was inattentive, 
defiant, restless. Tentative interpretations of 
her behavior had to be abandoned hastily when 
she requested permission to go to the toilet.) 

We need to remind ourselves frequently 
that we know mighty little about the students, 
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about our professional associates, about our 
relatives, about our friends. We need to 
remember that we learn very little from an 
interview. We are helped if we remember 
how much there was in our childhood about 
which our parents and teachers knew nothing. 
We are helped if we remember how many 
important items there are in our own histories 
and our present worries about which our close 
friends suspect nothing. 

Anyone who discusses emotional problems 
with students, has occasionally met the student 
who dramatizes himself and who pretends 
symptoms that are not present. He may pre- 
tend to be depressed. He may have read about 
“dementia praecox” and tries to act out some 
of the symptoms, He may talk of suicide, He 
may complain of memory defect. He may 
complain plaintively that “folks don’t like 
me.” A common complaint of the dramatist 
is “I can’t sleep.” 

Such a pretense of symptoms may be just 
good clean fun. It is more likely to be atten- 
tion getting behavior. It may be a matter of 
an adolescent experimenting with his person- 
ality. We have to remember that such behavior 
may be part of the general restlessness which 
comes from being in love. It may be an 
exaggeration of a definite but less serious 
prublem—for example, he may be discouraged 
and dramatizes this by showing signs of deep 
depression. Perhaps his pretense is an effort to 
cover up his real problem which may be a 
family problem, a physical problem or a matter 
of academic failure. 

If we suspect that the symptoms are merely 
pretense then we should conduct our interview 
in a friendly but unconcerned manner, show- 
ing interest but not questioning too vigorously. 
Our interview should be short but we would 
make arrangements for a casual follow up inter- 
view, since the pretense is seldom maintained 
at a later conference. 

Of major importance in counseling students 
with emotional problems, is the difficulty of 
discovering the students who do have emotional 
problems and evaluating the severity of the 
problems. Symptoms that may pretty much 
look alike at first may be evidence of mental 
disease, a severe neurosis, may represent an 
emotional problem which should be referred 
to a psychiatrist, or may indicate a need for a 
tries of guidance interviews, or may merely 
indicate the need of reassurance and support 


in one conference with the counselor. 

We could all wish that before symptoms of 
emotional disturbance were evident to teachers, 
parents or even the counselor, the student 
would ask for an interview with the counselor 
and talk over the problem, We must recognize 
that in the main the better the program, the 
more competent the counselor, the better the 
relationship between the counselor and student, 
the better the reputation of the counselor 
among the students, the more discussion there 
has been of personality problems with students 
in groups, the more likely it is that a student 
will come rather promptly to the counselor 
and talk over an emotional préblem which has 
developed. 

Usually the identification of the student 
with an emotional problem will come from 
the recognition by teachers, parents or the 
counselor of symptoms of emotional disturb- 
ance. In-service training of teachers in this 
regard is certainly part of a guidance program. 
In general we would say that symptoms to be 
looked for are those which indicate that the 
student is not enjoying life, school, recreation 
or social contacts. There may be a chronic 
Jack of enjoyment which indicates a neglected 
problem which should have been recognized 
years before and treatment instituted. The 
symptom of emotional disturbance is most 
likely to be a loss of enjoyment which was 
previously present. 

Any change in behavior or attitude should 
be regarded as a symptom calling for investiga- 
tion. There may be a change in work habits, 
in enthusiasm, in interests, in appearance, in 
success. 

A change in attitude toward religion may 
be a quite mild or a very serious symptom. 
The change may be a marked increased in 
interest in religion or it may be a mild or 
severe loss of interest. There may be rebellion 
against religion. There may be a desire to 
change denomination. 

Among the symptoms which might be noted 
in school could be listed the following: 

“plugging” 

pride in straight A’s 

overly neat work 

too conscientious 

too anxious to please adults or other children 

too anxious to be of help 

a sudden increase of effort in academic work 

a definite drop in academic accomplishment 
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a loss of interest in academic work 

planning to leave school 

absence and tardiness 

dropping out of extra curricular activities 

staying away from other students 

avoiding the counselor 

a pressure to confer with counselor, nurse, 
or instructor 

development of dislike for people (in gen- 
eral, boys, girls). 

development of dislike for family 

development of the habit of arguing 

development of a habit of fault finding 

change in attitude toward authority 

irritability 

increased interest in sex 

complaints of illness 

worry about health 

restlessness 

quieter, noiser, more excitable 

pressure of activity 

failure to plan 

daydreaming, absentmindedness 

se] f-consciousness 

lying 

fanciful stories 

excessive cleanliness 

deterioration in neatness 

appearance of food fads 

change in eating habits 

loss of appetite 

insomnia 

depressed crying spells 

abrupt changes in moods 

secret mirth 

secretive—-something to hide 

development of slowness in reply 

inappropriate reply 

peculiar actions 


‘cal student’s disease.” 


complaint of peculiar noises, tastes, odon, 

sensations 

gazing at people in suspicion 

stopping to listen 

The moment a list of symptoms is made, 
we are in danger of spending so much time 
looking for symptoms that we forget our pro 
fessional and personal obligation to be a 
friendly, decent person interested in other 
folks and considerate of them. Certainly, we 
cannot affords to go around peeking at our 
associates, be they students or teachers, trying 
‘to detect symptoms of emotional disturbance, 
Maybe it is none of our business if such symp- 
toms are present. Maybe the person is in love, 
Maybe the person has a physical illness. May- 
be in our ignorance and too great eargernes 
we misunderstood the significance of the be 
havior we observed. Maybe we are the ones 
that need treatment. 

We have to remember that normal people 
are odd. Everyone has a right to be so much 
an individual that others sometimes think he 
is peculiar. Extraordinary things do happen 
so that stories of extraordinary things are not 
proof of mental abnormality. 

We need tolerance, perspective, and a sense 
of humor if we are going to deal with emo 
tional problems. (Since we have been dir 
cussing symptoms, it is well to refer to “medi- 
When students in a 
medical school begin to study clinical entities, 
they read lists of symptoms. Regularly the 
students develop the various symptoms and 
diagnose themselves as suffering from various 
diseases. This is so common that it has been 
given the name “medical student’s disease.” 
Most of us if we think enough about symptoms 
can pick up a few, but that doesn’t mean that 
we are not reasonably normal.) 





AMERICAN BROTHERHOOD WEEK 


February 22-29, 1948 


American Brotherhood Week, to be observed during the week of Wash- 
ington’s Birthday, is sponsored by the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews. 





Group Discussion Methods Leading 
to Better Rural Living 


This is a story of cooperative plan- 
ning for better life in a rural-indus- 
trial county. In September 1947 
teachers, principals, supervisors, su- 
perintendents, pupils, parents, and 
other citizens gathered together for 
three days to look at their county as 
it isthe progress made, the present 
needs, and the difficulties to be faced 
—and as it might become. The In- 
stitute was sponsored by the Harlan 
County Public Schools and the Harlan 
County Planning Council in coopera- 
tion with the Alliance for Guidance of 
Rural Youth. Consultants from the 
Kentucky State Department of Edu- 
cation and Department of Health and 
Nutrition, from the University of 
Kentucky, and from various U. S. 
Departments and services in Wash- 
ington assisted in the planning and 
‘participated in the discussion. 

The general meetings were at- 
tended by approximately three hun- 
dred people. The most successful 
procedure employed in these meetings 
was as follows: 

One of the four major areas se- 
lected by the planning committee— 
health and nutrition, guidance of chil- 
dren and young people, prevention 
of juvenile delinquency, and the role 
of the Community Planning Council 
—was introduced by the chairman of 
the meeting. The large audience then 
broke up into small groups for a few 
minutes to bring into the open in their 
own words, problems or difficulties 
they had met. These real problems, 
one at a time, were given to the chair- 
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man who first asked the Harlan 
County people to tell how they had 
tried to solve the problem and to 
describe their ‘most successful pro- 
cedures. After they had shared their 
experience, the chairman called on the 
technical consultants for further in- 
formation and descriptions of ways in 
which other communities had solved 
the problem. After all the suggestions 
for solution had been pooled and 
evaluated, the chairman summarized 
the best ways suggested for Harlan 
County to solve the problems raised. 
Every afternoon the members of the 
Institute met in smaller groups to 
study further certain problems, and 
make recommendations for action. 
The work of the Institute con- 
tinued: A committee consisting of Mr. 
Cawood, the county superintendent of 
schools, Mr. Morris, principal of 
Evarts High School, and Dr. Bailey, 
chairman of the Community Planning 
Council was appointed to meet regu- 
larly to work out ways of translating 
the Institute recommendations into 
action. Radio station time was granted | 
for broadcasting weekly or biweekly 
programs. The concrete facts and pro- 
cedures contributed in the Institute 
will be made available through 
mimeographed reports, newspaper 
articles, and verbal presentations to 
miners’ unions, church groups, social 
and civic clubs, and teachers’ meetings. 
Thus the Institute was “an experi- 
ment in democracy,” which served to 
initiate continuous study and action 
contributing to the welfare of all the 
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children of the county. 


The influence of the Institute was 


extended to other rural-industrial re- 
gions through the conference in 
Washington held a few weeks later. 
It is from the transcript of this one- 
day Washington conference that ex- 
cerpts are taken to show how the 
recommendations made in Harlan 
were used as a springboard for the 
further discussion of rural problems 
of guidance and child welfare. 


Morning General Session: Problems 
of Boys and Girls in a Rural-Indus- 
trial Area 


Miss Strang: I should like to wel- 
come you here today to the thirty- 
second annual meeting of the Alli- 
ance for the Guidance of Rural 
Youth. We regret that Miss Bald- 
win and Dr. Dawson are not able 
to be here today—Dr. Dawson, our 
president, because of very serious 
illness and Miss Baldwin, first vice- 
president, because of her geograph- 
ical location. 


Those of you who have attended 
past institutes will also feel the loss 
of Dr. Hatcher’s guiding presence 
—Dr. Hatcher who worked so 
consistently and with such utter un- 
selfishness for the welfare of rural 
boys and girls. This Institute is 
part of a long-term program of 
work in WHarlan County and 
Breathitt County, beginning more 
than seventeen years ago when 
Glyn Morris went across the moun- 
tains into Pine Mountain Settle- 
ment School. Since then the Alli- 
ance has cooperated in sponsoring 
a series of meetings for the pur- 


pose of improving and helping the 
county to develop a better type of 
living. We are glad that you are 
here today, and hope that you will 
get a satisfying sense of accomplish. 
ment during these meetings. 
Now, what should be the ac- 


-complishments of this Institute} 


There seem to be two types of out- 
comes. The first concerns Harlan 
County. Here in Washington we 
can build on the Harlan County 
Institute held the first week of 
September, 1947. The purpose of 
the Harlan County Institute was to 
make the county a better place for 
children and young people to grow 
up in. At these meetings the people 
of the county took a clear-eyed view 
of conditions and brought up prob- 
lems for solution—real live prob- 
lems—relating to the guidance of 
children and youth, health and 
nutrition, vocational adjustment, 
and the rdle of the Community 
Planning Council. From their own 
experience and with whatever help 
the consultants could give them, 
they arrived at partial solutions of 
these problems and saw more clear- 
ly the steps that they could take. 
In our Institute here, with its 
wider representation, we may be 
able to give Mr. Cawood, Mr. 
Morris, and the other representa- 
tives from Harlan County addi- 
tional ideas as to how to solve some 
of the immediate problems of the 
county and how to translate the 
discussion of the Institute into 
action that will result in better 
people and better communities. 
The second type of outcome of 
this Institute is broader in scope; 
it is national and international. The 
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problems of Harlan County are 
common to other agricultural and 
rural-industrial regions. Our solu- 
tions will be helpful starting points 
for their discussions leading to 
action. If this nation-wide action 
results in better living in our com- 
‘nunities, the world profits in two 
ways—by increased production of 
minimum essentials of food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter, and by the ex- 
ample of how rural living can actu- 
ally be improved. 

Moreover, the techniques of 
large group planning and small 
group implementation developed at 
the Harlan County Institute can be 
improved in these Washington 
meetings. The way the conference 
is conducted determines whether or 
not it is effective in making desir- 
able changes in people and in com- 
munities. The important thing is 
not what people are told, but what 
they learn and how they learn. 
That is why personal relationships, 
real group thinking, and active par- 
ticipation by everyone present, not 
just the leaders, are so important. 

Accordingly, we shall focus our 
attention on three things: 

1. Sound solutions of real con- 
crete rural problems. 


2. Development of improved 
methods by which a community 
may discover, clarify, and solve 
problems through continuous study 
and action. 


3. Follow-up procedures to 
spread more widely the ideas de- 
veloped in the Institute and to see 
whether they are actually carried 
out in local communities, and if not, 
why not. 


And now I will turn the meeting 
over to Dr. Clifford Froehlich, of 
the U. S. Office of Education, who 
will introduce the discussion and 
conduct the rest of the meeting. 


Mr. Froehlich: Thank you, Dr. 


Strang. Some persons might think 
of this as a re-hash of old stuff be- 
cause we are going to try to present 
for you the findings of the Institute 
that was held in Harlan County 
this fall. I think of it not as a re- 
hash, but as a rethinking of that 
Institute. We are going to do two 
things. First, we are going to give 
you a picture of each of the prob- 
lem areas which was under dis- 
cussion in Harlan County, and then 
we are going to present the recom- 
mendations that grew out of that 
Institute. Then, as a. group, and I 
want you to feel that you are in- 
cluded in this group, we shall re- 
think those recommendations to see 
if they are practical, to see if action 
can be taken on them, te see if they 
can be improved, At the Harlan 
County meetings there were a num- 
ber of people from Washington 
who, because they were far away, 
were known as experts. They are 
on home ground today. I wish 
these people would please raise 
their hands so you will be ready to 
recognize them—Dr. Ward, Dr. 
Stanley, Dr. Strang, and Mr. Cher- 
ney. They are just going to be work 
horses today, and will present the 
problems and the recommendations 
in each of their special areas.. To- 
day the people who serve as experts 
are the people from Harlan Coun- 
ty. I want to introduce these people 
to you. I will just call their names. 
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and if they will raise their hands, 
you will be able to identify them. 
Robert Atwood sitting way down at 
the end is the official representative 
of the United Mine Workers. Next 
to him we have Mr. Safriet, Co- 
ordinator of the Harlan County 
Vocational Guidance Program. 
Next we have Mrs. Middleton of 
the Harlan County schools and 
Mrs. Wilson, Director of the Child 
Welfare Division, Kentucky State 
Department of Public Welfare. 
We have Dr. Whipple, pediatrician 
for the Franklin Sherman School 
in McLean, Fairfax Co., Va. Sit- 
ting next to Mr. Cherney is Dr. P. 
O. Lewis, coal mine operator as 
well as physician. Next to him we 
have Dr. Tracy Jones, a Harlan 
physician. Then we have Mrs. 
Hastie, representing the Harlan 
Parent-Teacher Association, Mr. 
Norsworthy, Harlan County Su- 
pervisor of High Schools, and Glyn 
Morris, new principal of Evarts 
High School, who, years ago, went 
over the hills into the Pine Moun- 
tain Settlement School. Mr. Ca- 
wood, County Superintendent of 
Schools, is back of me, and next 
to him, Mr. Huff, Harlan County 
Supervisor of Elementary Schools, 
and Mr. Holmes, a Harlan County 
farmer. We have two special rep- 
resentatives of the group about 
which the Institute is really con- 
cerned, the youth of Harlan Coun- 
ty—Ben Alyce Surgener and Betty 
Fay Leintz. Both of these girls 
were on the Youth Round Table at 
Harlan County. 

At any time during the discussion 
you people in the audience, whom I 
think of as sitting around this table 


rather than on one side of it, will 
ask questions and make any addj- 
tions to the discussion or recom- 
mendations that you wish. The 
first problem area we are going to 
be concerned with this morning is 
that of juvenile delinquency, and 
I have asked Mr. Cherney to sum- 
marize briefly the thinking of the 
Harlan County Institute on juve- 
nile delinquency. 


Mr. Cherney: At the round table in 


Harlan County we first tackled the 
problem of non-attendance at 
school. It was first in our discussion 
because it was our impression, which 
has been borne out by a study of 
juvenile delinquency, that a very 
large percentage of juvenile delin- 
quents presented as their first symp- 
toms truancy or non-attendance at 
school. We were interested in pre- 
vention so we felt that here is a 
logical place to approach the prob- 
lem. Then, of course, you get at 
the roots of juvenile delinquency 
in the home situation, and we men- 
tioned a number of inadequacies of 
the home. Someone else mentioned 
the correlation between poverty and 
home conditions and juvenile delin- 
quency. I could point out another 
inadequacy—inability of certain 
parents to provide their children 
with adequate clothing. A number 
of ways in which the school can 
meet these problems were suggest- 
ed. The question was raised as to 
whether the children are given an 
opportunity to succeed in school 
and whether the program in the 
Harlan County schools should not 


_ be examined. The adequacy of com- 


munity resources was also consid- 
ered. There was a feeling that, al- 
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though Harlan County has certain 
resources—Girl Scouts and Boy 
Scouts, church and other recreation- 
al facilities, some guidance services 
in the schools, and recently a 
trained child welfare worker in the 
county—these services were so far 
undeveloped. 

The Youth Round Table repre- 
sentative raised the question of the 
need for more recreational facilities 
in the community. One of the most 
poignant facts presented was that, 
while they were meeting in Harlan 
County discussing this problem, 
there were four children in the local 
jail. 

Mr. Froehlich: Mrs. Hastie, does that 
present a true picture of the condi- 
tions in Harlan County? 

Mrs. Hastie: Well, I think the same 
thing would be true in similar types 
of communities. 

Mr. Froehlich: You mean that one 
reason we have juvenile delin- 
quency is because it is a rural-indus- 
trial area? 

Mrs. Hastie: Well, that is too general 
a statement. You have to find out 
the things that contribute to juve- 
nile delinquency in Harlan and 
whether they are similar in other 
places. 

Mr. Froehlich: Mr. Cawood, what 
facts do you, as county superinten- 
dent of schools, have about juve- 
nile delinquency? 

Mr. Cawood: In a recent report made 
of our county by the University of 
Kentucky the statement was made 
that our enrolment in school was 
better than the average of five 
counties around us and better than 
the average of the state, but that 
our ability and power of holding 


children in school after pupils were 


.. enroled was probably a little below 


the average of the surrounding 
counties. 

One thing, I guess, makes for 
delinquency is the fact that the 
child in some cases might not like 
school. I noticed that beginning 
October 1 this year we had fifty- 
six, I believe, more children en- 
roled in school than on October 1, 
1946. We felt happy about getting 
them in greater numbers, but I 
don’t know whether our power to 
hold them will be better than last 
year or not. 

Mr. Froehlich: Mr. Huff, what do 
you predict about holding them? 

Mr. Huff: I think we are going to 
hold our young people in school 
whenever we can make our curricu- 
lar offering more adequate and 
when we work with our parents to 
help them understand which way 
we are headed. I think we are 
working in that direction and are 
making some progress. 

Mrs. Warburton: There is a very im- 
portant point to be brought out in 
connection with the remark that 
Mr. Cherney made that here you 
have a rural-industrial community 
that has the problems of an indus- 
trial community but doesn’t have 
all the services that are usually 
found in an industrial community. 
We all ought to take into consid- 
eration that Harlan County was 
just a mountainous area until 1914, 
wasn’t it, Mr. Cawood, when the 
first coal mining was started on a 
large scale and the people came in 
large numbers; there was a very 
rapid increase of population and 
the services didn’t keep up with 
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such a rapidly developing industrial 
community. That is a point to 
recognize when we are considering 
the lack of services. 

Dr. Jones: Before I went to medical 
school I was with a private health 
group there in the community and 
in 1900, why roughly speaking, we 
had about 12,000 people in the 
county. In 1940 we had over 
75,000. We do have a lot of grow- 
ing pains as a result of 60,000 
people coming in over a period of 
thirty years. .. 


Mr. Froehlich: As a result of our dis- 


cussions in Harlan County, we have 
several recommendations which we 
would like to pass on, not in the 
spirit of any criticism of Harlan 
County. We don’t believe those of 
you who came from the outside, 
believe that Harlan County is diff- 
erent, that the problems are particu- 
larly acute there as compared with 
any other rural industrial areas, but 
we do hope that Harlan County 
will develop a certain approach to 
their problems that will be helpful 
to similar communities. 

Mr. Cherney: What can Harlan 
County teachers, parents, youth- 
serving agencies, ministers, and 
others do? 

1. See that every child has a 
chance to succeed in at least some 
corner of his life. See that he has 
a school program suited to him and 
that he finds some happiness in 
school. The common path to delin- 
quency is: unsuitable school tasks, 
failure in these tasks, dissatisfaction 
with school, truancy, other forrns of 
delinquency. If we compel children 
to attend school, we must provide 
suitable school work for them. One 


of the best ways to develop juvenile 
delinquents is to force a child day 
after day to meet failure over 
which he has no control. 

2. See that “every feller has a 
friend”—someone in his family, an 
understanding foster parent, a 
teacher, someone in his church, or a 
club leader who likes him, has faith 
in him, thinks the best of him. 
Some parents (fortunately excep- 
tions) do not love their children; 
many children are subjected to the 
tensions of a broken home. When 
this is true, teachers or other mem- 
bers of the community can help set 
up an effective foster home pro- 
gram. A good relationship with one 
person often makes the difference 
between a delinquent and a good 
citizen in the same family and the 
same neighborhood. 

3. When a child does something 
wrong, disapprove and even punish, 
if necessary, his bad behavior, but 
let the child know that you still like 
him as a person and recognize his 
good qualities. You can make it 
clear that destroying property, 
stealing, and hurting other persons 
is “bad”—socially disapproved— 
but that this behavior does not 
make a “bad” person. 

4. See that the children -and 
young people of Harlan County 
have fun, that they get started in 
wholesome ways of using their 
leisure time before they begin to 
engage in delinquent behavior. It 
is important to begin building early 
standards of having a good time. 
That is one reason why the Scouts 
and 4~H Clubs and school activi- 
ties are so important. Teachers 
should have fun, too. 
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5. To meet the present emer- 
gency, provide detention-home fa- 
cilities. Juvenile delinquents should 
not be permitted to associate with 
hardened criminals. 

6. The Community Planning 
Council can contribute to the pre- 
vention of juvenile delinquency by 
planning for improved social and 
economic conditions in the county. 

7. Work with future parents and 
with parents who at present have 
children with delinquent tendencies. 

8. Help children and young 
people develop a sense of direc- 
tion through spiritual values ac- 
quired in various ways. Mr. Benj- 
amin of Pine Mountain Settlement 
School mentioned the value of 


Bible history viewed as a descrip- . 


tion of the ways people have met 
life situations, and chapel services 
planned by a committee of students 
with the help of one faculty mem- 
ber. We should try to shift the 
emphasis from juvenile delinquen- 
cy to juvenile protection or juve- 
nile development. 

Mrs. Hastie: May I say here that we 
have no place in our county to de- 
tain the juvenile delinquents. They 
are put in the common jail. We 
have called on our jailer and in- 
vestigated the situation and have 
found an available room there over 
one of the courts, but we will see 
whether it is a suitable room for 
the detention of young delinquents. 
Also, we have been trying for sev- 
eral months to get a boarding 
home, but the housing situation in 
Harlan County is again in the pic- 
ture. We want the sort of a home 
where a counselor would take 

charge and they are hard to get. 
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We have investigated not only in 
the town, but out in the country. 
We are still investigating, and we 
have been working with our social 
welfare workers to find foster 
homes; some homes have been 
found, but that, too, is a large or- 
der. You see we have been trying 
for several months to meet some of 
these problems. We are‘also work- 
ing on a detention home. That, of 
course, has to come through the 
fiscal court. The budget has been 
worked out for this year so that will 
have to be taken up in another 
session. 


Dr. Jones: In Harlan County the last 


twenty-seven years, the coal com- 
panies have taken quite a bit of in- 
terest in the development of recrea- 
tional facilities. One company spent 
around $12,000 to $14,000 last 
year on recreational activities, and 
we are hoping that we will have a 
county-wide sponsorship for a rec- 
reational director. We are certainly 
working toward that end. 


Mr. Morris: I think a community 


planning council is the key to the 
overall situation and it would seem 
to me that we have to break down 
the specific recommendations and 
plan the kind of program that is 
going to reach everybody in the 
county, supervised by the County 
Planning Council. 


Mr. Huff: We have our Harlan 


County Planning Council. It has 
been operating since the inception 
of our guidance program. 


Floor: I am wondering whether the 


recommendations might not be a 
little more specific in their nature. 


Mr. Froehlich: I do think the last 


speaker puts you on the spot, but 
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can you be specific in your recom- Dr. Stanley: Well, I went down to 





mendations? Is it possible that the | Harlan County to find out what the vt 
recommendations could be rewrit- problems in nutrition in Harlan 
ten and be made specific to Harlan were. A good diet is just the same 
County? Or is there a lack of facts in Harlan County as it is anywhere : 
upon which to make specific recom- — else. There was a feeling on the M 
mendations? I wonder if one of the ___ part of members of our panel that : 
Harlan people would care to speak the food supply available in Harlan ) 
on that point? County was inadequate in certain 

Mr. Huff: My question is to just how of the protective foods, especially 
specific those recommendations fresh foods and vegetables. It is | 
could be. They are general. If difficult to get enough of the so- 
each community would pick up the called protective foods, namely | 
recommendations that concerned milk, eggs, meat, particularly milk. Mi 
them and work on them, then they There was too much processed food | 
would become specific for that com- being brought into the county and , 
munity. too little being grown. One bad ) 

Mr. Morris: I think there is a great habit that exists among students is 


need for more specific recommenda- 


tions. I think that people in gen- . 


eral are suffering from a lack of 
specific interpretation of what the 
problems are. The farther up the 
creeks you go, the more acute these 
problems become. There is a corre- 
lation between poverty and ignor- 
ance. If we are going to handle 
these problems, we have got to pin 
the things down to very tangible 
programs in a variety of places be- 
cause the problems vary with each 
community. 


Mr. Froehlich: Then what we have 


done, Glyn, is to point out the sore 
spots and general areas in which 
local communities can operate with 
specificity. Since we have three 
other problems to discuss this morn- 
ing I am now going to declare a halt 
to juvenile delinquency and move 
to the problem of nutrition, and 
ask Dr. Stanley to do two things: 
Tell us about the problem and give 
us your recommendations and then 
let us fire at you. 


coming to school without breakfast. 
The student lunch program was 
bad. Our recommendation was to 
develop a widespread educational 
program which would emphasize 
the importance of nutrition to 
health and the fact that an inade- 
quate diet does lead to physical 
conditions which increase diseases. 

The ways of achieving these ends 
vary from community to commu- 
nity; the problems are different 
from community to community. 
The farther up the hollows you go, 
the worse the diets tend to become. 
There should be a nutrition setup 
which would work on a county-wide 
basis to stimulate the development 
of community committees to study 
the local nutrition problems and to 
find solutions with the help of 
specialists who are available to 
them. For example, an agricultural 
specialist should see whether Har- 
lan could produce more of its own 
food. That is something which can 
be done right away. 
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Mr. Froehlich: Thank you Dr. 
Stanley. Mrs. Middleton, you are 
from Harlan County, what do you 
think of the nutrition recommenda- 
tions that Dr. Stanley has made? 

Mrs. Middleton: I agree with her 
that Harlan County is no different 
from any other county. Our big 
problem is that the children have 
not been trained to eat the correct 
foods. They eat what they want. 
They haven’t been taught to eat 
the green, leafy vegetables. 

Mr. Froehlich: Betty Leintz, is it true 
that your high-school classmates in 
Harlan County eat what they want 
to eat? 

Miss Leintz: Well, parents can talk 
to the children, try to persuade 
them to eat what might be good for 
them, but no matter how much 
persuasion they get, they still do 
what they want to about it. Speak- 
ing of my friends, as a whole, if 
they are told to drink milk and they 
don’t want to, they find some way 
of getting out of it. Even after 
school I know we, in my own town, 
have different places where the kids 
hang out. Well, at these places 
some drinks, like lemonade, are 
sold, but it is just natural to say, 
“Give me a coke.” So they drink 
cokes. They might go to the drug- 
store three times that day. That 
means three cokes. And it definitely 
is not good for them. You can’t tell 
the kids that because they’ll not be- 
lieve you. They just keep buying 
cokes. In our school and in other 
schools throughout the county they 
sell food to make money for various 
things. At recess the children natu- 
rally go there and buy something. 
So if they would sell something like 


ice cream, or hot chocolate during 
the winter, instead of cokes, you 
would find a solution for some of 
this coke drinking. 

Mrs. Warburton: We took that up 
at the Institute; are you doing any- 
thing about it? 

Miss Leintz: In our school they do 
not sell cokes and things like that, 
but our teen-agers go across the 
street to get it. Even though we 
don’t sell it in our school, we would 
still have the problem. 

Dr. Stanley: The problem has to be 
solved by the children. That is the 
point I want to bring out. 

Dr. Lewis: Teaching the child the 
value of good food is very impor- 
tant. 

Floor: I am wondering if there isn’t 
something that the grown-ups can 
do about it. Having to face the 
same problem as a parent, I saw to 
it that there was always a half 
gallon of milk, which could be ob- 
tained free,sin my kitchen after 
school so that the children didn’t 
have to spend their money for 
cokes. It was surprising how many 
of them gravitated to the milk sup- 
ply instead of to the five-cent coke. 

Dr. Stanley: The adult can work 
with the children, but it can’t be 
done by dictation. They will have 
to do it themselves. 

Floor: What are the schools doing 
about nutrition education? Does 
the teacher say, “Eat your spinach 
and get big like Mickey Mouse,” 
or are they really teaching the prac- 
tical use of foods? .. . 

Floor: The schools have shamefully 
neglected anything relating to 
foods. It has always been much 
more important to teach pupils 
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algebra than to teach them about 
their food supply and how to pre- 
pare and eat it. 


Dr. Lewis: There should be hot 


lunches in every school. It is being 
done in some of the smaller schools. 
Mrs. Middleton, you have it in 
your school; where does the money 
come from? 


Mr. Norsworthy: I should like to 


answer that question in part. Two 
years ago the American Red Cross 
assigned to our county a nutrition 
specialist to work with the teachers 
and community groups on proper 
interpretation of the food habits 
and selection of food, and I know 
that a number of teachers used the 
program to get across health 


lessons. The Red Cross is coming 
back to assist us again this school 
year with the nutrition program. I 


do think that we are more conscious 
of the food program and its value 
than we used to be. A lot of re- 
sponsibility lies with the individual 
teacher. If we are going to solve 
these problems, they have to be 
tackled in the individual school and 
community. We made the mistake 
in the past of going out and trying 
to take hold of a whole county. We 
get small groups to tackle the prob- 
lem. We are doing it in a number 
of our schools. 


Dr. Whipple: I should like to say 


something about the nutrition prob- 
lems in schools. It may vary in de- 
tail from one place to another, but 
we certainly have a universal prob- 
lem in malnutrition. It seems to me 
that the school lunch is one of the 
nuclei around which this problem 
may possibly be solved. Through 
the school lunch program the teach- 


ers get a jumping-off place to teach 
nutrition. The school lunch pro- 
gram can also gain headway in the 
community through the voluntary 
services of the parents in the school 
cafeteria, That is another jump- 
ing-off place to teach nutrition be- 
cause the basis of good nutrition is 
in the home. We want these kids 
to be well nourished before they 
begin school. I think that getting 
hold of parents is a far more impor- 
tant job in the long run than get- 
ting hold of the children, because 
that will prevent nutrition prob- 
lems, That is why voluntary help 
of the parents in the school lunch 
program is an extremely valuable 
part of any nutrition recommenda- 
tion, and I should like to see much 
emphasis on actually working 
through the parents in the home. 


Mr. Froehlich: We are trying to do 


here in a little less than an hour 
and a half what would take us sev- 
eral days to do in Harlan County. 
We will have to move along. I 
am going to ask Dr. Ward to move 
into the area of vocational guidance. 


Dr. Ward: I will summarize briefly 


the problems of occupational out- 

look and training for boys and girls 

that were discussed at a general 
session of the Harlan Guidance In- 
stitute: 

A. Problem of migration away 
from the county. Should we 
try to keep Harlan young 
people in Harlan County? How 
can we keep those who should 
stay? How can we prepare 
those who should migrate? 
Background of the problem: 
Rural areas, in general, are “ex- 
porters of talent.” It has been 
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estimated that rural districts 
contribute about 2% billion 
dollars a year to cities through 
the young people they have 
reared and sent to cities. It costs 
about $1,500 to rear a boy to 
fifteen years of age. Schools and 
colleges have increased this 
migration from rural areas; 
they have educated children and 
young people away from rural 
life and have not done much to 
help them make good in cities. 

In Harlan County one em- 
ployer told us that he could 
not find the young people in 
Harlan County trained for the 
skilled jobs. Consequently, he 
had to employ workers from 
other counties. 

Why do young people leave 
their local communities? The 
reasons are economic and cul- 
tural: 

1. They leave to find sutiable 
kinds of work that are not 
available in the home com- 
munity. 

. Parents want their children 
to reach a “higher” place 
in the occupational ladder 
than they have reached; 
that is, miners do not want 
their sons to become miners. 
They say, “We do not want 
you to work as hard as we 
have.” 

. Children and young people 
have not developed a love 
for the land; they are not 
interested in rural life; it 
does not offer the advan- 
tages they desire. 

4. Parents and children have 
“the white collar complex.” 


Recommendations: 


1. 


Help each pupil to find out 
what he is good for and pro- 
vide him with the kind of 
education he needs. This 
requires skillful counseling, 
supplemented by a mini- 
mum testing program. 


. Get occupational informa- 


tion about jobs in the coun- 
ty and its vicinity as well 
as wider vocational opportu- 
nities. Make this informa- 
tion available to teachers, 
pupils, and parents. 


. Discuss with every pupil 


his interests, abilities, special 
talents, previous work and 
study experience, results of 
tests, and his attitudes and 
feelings about leaving his 
home community. Help 
him to make a carefully con- 
sidered decision about mi- 
gration. 


. Provide suitable education 


for youth who stay here and 
those who move to other 
regions. Provide basic train- 
ing and special training for 
jobs in the county. Young 
people should not decide to 
migrate because they have 
no skill to do the work in 
the county or because of su- 
perficial reasons. 


. Increase opportunities for 


employment in the county. 
Develop new industries 
using the natural resources 
of the county. Attract in- 
dustries to the county, if 
possible, in line with the 
tendency to decentralize 
large industries. Make a 
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survey of vocational oppor- 
tunities and possibilities. 

. Develop a_ county-wide 
guidance program and a 
county-wide training pro- 
gram. Apprenticeship train- 
ing made an intrinsic part of 
school education is a promis- 
ing development. Monthly 
reports on job opportunities 
collected by local employ- 
ment offices should be made 
available to the schools. 

A number of these recommen- 
dations apply to the other group 
in which I was participating, 
namely, the vocational guidance 
of young people still in school 
and those out of school: 

1. Studies show that most 
young people in the county 
do not go beyond high 
school; too many withdraw 
from school before complet- 
ing elementary or high 
school; and approximately 
80 per cent of the county 
youth must migrate from 
the county to find employ- 
ment. 

. The youth of the county 
want and need occupational 
information and vocational 
guidance. 

. Proper guidance is needed 
to: (a) afford reasonable 
chance for right choice of a 
field of work, (b) effect an 
economic saving to the in- 
dividual as well as the em- 
ployer, (c) broaden the 
vision of youth as to oppor- 
tunities, both within and 
outside the county, (d) in- 
spire confidence as to an in- 


dividual’s fitness and ability 
to approach prospective em- 
ployers for employment, 
and (e) readjust returning 
veterans and displaced war 
workers returning to the 
county. 

. There are inadequate voca- 
tional training facilities and 
school bus transportation fa- 
cilities to the Area Trade 
School, and the present 
Area Trade School is being 
used by returning veterans 
to the exclusion of county 
youth and others. 

5. There is need to give voca- 
tional guidance: (a) to 
school youth on an individu- 
al basis at any grade level as 
need arises, and on a group 
basis beginning with the 
seventh grade, (b) to out- 
of-school youth and adults, 
either individually or in 
groups. 


Recommendations: 
A. Immediate steps to be taken: 


Call meeting of county school 
principals to set up a pilot voca- 
tional guidance program in one 
or two selected high schools as 
a basis for extending a uniform 
program to all county schools 
as soon as feasible. This pilot 
program should include: 
1. Training of selected teach- 
ers in fundamental counsel- 


ing and vocational guidance 
techniques. 

. Establishing an occupational 
information circulating li- 
brary with bibliography 
listed in Teacher’s Manual 
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and posted on school bulle- 
tin boards. 

. Arranging classes in “Occu- 
pations.” 

. Arranging trips to Area 
Trade School and local in- 
dustries and shops for 
classes or interested groups. 

. Arranging classes in job- 
hunting techniques for 
school-leavers. 

. Establishing liaison with 
local Employment Service 
counselor for exchange of 
occupational and labor-mar- 
ket information, both local 
and outside the county, 
which will be incorporated 
in the classes on “Occupa- 
tions.” 

. Installing experimental ap- 
titude testing program, 


using various aptitude tests 


and interest inventories in- 
cluding those developed by 
the U. S. Employment 
Service. 

B. Long-range program: 

1. Develop county-wide occu- 
pational information and 
vocational guidance pro- 
gram based on pilot pro- 
gram as set forth in “A” 
above. 

. Increase vocational training 
facilities for in-school and 
out-of-school youth and 
adults, both as to equipment 
and types of courses. 

. Establish industrial arts 
classes in each school. 

. Arrange for more adequate 
bus transportation from all 
parts of the county to Area 
Trade School. 


5. Explore thoroughly — the 
potentialities for develop- 
ing new industries in the 
county in order to provide 
additional employment op- 
portunities for county 
youth. Experts in various 
fields from state, federal, 
and other agencies should be 
consulted as recommended 
in the 1940 Pine Mountain 
Institute, and the Harlan 
County Planning Council 
should assume leadership 
and responsibility for this 
activity. 

I am sorry that I bored you 

with reading, but we have so 

many specific items I did not 
want to forget any. 


Mr. Froehlich: Mr. Safriet, you are 


chairman of the Harlan County 
Vocational Guidance Program. 
What have you to say about Dr. 
Ward’s recommendations? 


Mr. Safriet: Since that time we have 


added more vocational classes in 
county high schools, including in- 
dustrial arts classes. We have se- 
lected one of the high schools as a 
starting point for this guidance pro- 
gram and have put an occupational 
library in all the high schools. We 
made an arrangement with USES 
office in Harlan County to provide 
counseling service for the different 
schools in the county. One of the 
problems that I see facing us is how 
can we give the necessary vocational 
guidance to the out-of-school youth. 


Mr. Froehlich: Is there any answer 


to that question? How can you 
reach the out-of-school youth for 
vocational guidance? 
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Mr. Odell: Regarding the youth that 
has actually left school, either 
through graduation or otherwise, 
that is a responsibility of the State 
Employment Service. I don’t know 
how effectively we have been oper- 
ating in Harlan, but I do feel that, 
if we could organize a cooperative 
effort with the school people to es- 
tablish an understanding of the role 
of the public Employment Service 
in the community for this purpose 
and for purposes of finding suitable 
job opportunities for these kids, as- 
suming there are any available, it 
would go a long way toward solv- 
ing the problems you have read. In 
other words, I think we have a re- 
sponsibility for developing a better 
conception of the role of the public 
Employment Service in the com- 
munity. Currently I am afraid that 
most people think it is a temporary 
organization that was set up to 
handle relief problems and war 
manpower, and few people regard 
it as an institution providing em- 
ployment opportunity. 

Dr. Ward: I should like to say that 
our plans down in Harlan County 
were launched just before the be- 
ginning of the war as an experi- 
ment. What we wanted to do was 
to establish a channel for clearing 
information about labor-market 
conditions and employment oppor- 
tunities outside of the county. 

Mr. Froehlich: Well, Dr. Strang, I 
am going to ask you to do three 
things: First, we want you to pinch 
hit on the health education program 
by just summarizing the problems, 
and, second, the recommendations, 
and, third, your official task, which 
is the evaluation of the morning’s 


discussion—and my watch says you 
have about five minutes to do it. 
Miss Strang: The health problems 
recognized in the Harlan County 
Institute overlap with the nutrition 
problems that Dr. Stanley has so 
well presented. The first cluster of 
problems concerned unsanitary con- 
ditions in the home, school, and 
community that could be improved; 
most frequently mentioned were 
poorly constructed out-door toilets 
at home and in schools, other un- 
sanitary methods of disposal of 
waste, and unsafe water supply. 
The second problem was the need 
for early detection and correction 
of physical defects and other bodily 
conditions that need attention. De- 
cayed teeth was mentioned as one 
type of physical defect that needs 
special attention in Harlan as it 
does in the country as a whole. This 
problem involves setting up stand- 
ards for adequate health examina- 
tions; obtaining the services of phy- 
sicians to examine periodically 
every child of school age, using the 
services of the company’s physician 
as well as other physicians in the 
county; keeping records for all 
pupils that will be used by teachers 
to improve the health of pupils; 
interesting parents in having their 
children examined and in being 
present, when possible, when the 
younger children are examined; 
and finding and using medical fa- 
cilities to take care of conditions 
indicated in the health examination. 
The third problem was colds and 
other respiratory diseases. This 
problem involves teaching children 
and parents the simple habits of 
cold prevention, making easily 
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available tests and X-rays for the 
detection of tuberculosis, and get- 
ting medical services for the treat- 
ment of persistent colds and tuber- 
culosis. 

The fourth problem was that of 
failure to protect all the children 
against diphtheria, smallpox, ty- 
phoid, and other diseases for which 
immunization is possible. In the 
discussion previous to this meeting 
Dr. Lewis said that there has been 
a marked improvement in the 
amount of immunization and the 
reduction of diphtheria and typhoid 
fever over the last fifteen years. 
Mr. Morris said that, although this 
was true for the majority, there 
were still children in out-of-the- 
way places who have not been pro- 
tected. The problem really is to 
provide this service for all children 
in the county, so that none will lack 
protection of this kind. 

The fifth problem of personal 
cleanliness involves a sympathetic 
understanding on the part of the 
teacher of home conditions that 
make it difficult for certain children 
to have clean clothes and bodies, 
better methods of teaching cleanli- 
ness, and practice in handwashing 
and other habits of cleanliness in 
the school itself. 

The sixth problem, that of com- 
ing to school without breakfast, has 
already been mentioned. ‘The sev- 
enth problem is that of making 


health education practical. This in- 


volves working on real health prob- 
lems of a particular class suited to 
the age of the child, getting the 
knowledge needed to solve these 
problems, using health texts and 
supplementary booklets such as the 


Sloane Foundation pamphlets; and 
bringing the problems to the point 
of solution by using school, commu- 
nity, county, and state resources that 
are available to the people of the 
county. 

The suggested action was along 
four lines. First, the setting up of 
a program for physical examina- 
tions this year. The examinations 
can be confined, if necessary, to the 
first grade or to the second grade 
and as many other children as can 
be given the medical care indicated 
by the examination. We felt that 
it is a waste of time and money to 
give examinations if nothing can be 
done about the outcome of the ex- 
amination. There should be a re- 
lationship between the time spent 
on the examination and the time 
spent in doing what that examina- 
tion shows to be desirable and nec- 
essary. 

Second, it was recommended that 
each teacher be given a copy of the 
Kentucky Health and Physical Ed- 
cation Code and its interpretation 
by the State Department of Educa- 
tion. 

The third recommendation was 
to organize in-service workshops on 
school health problems in which 
teachers would gain encouragement 
and. concrete practical suggestions 
for selecting several of the most im- 
portant health problems and bring- 
ing them to the point of solution. 

The fourth recommendation was 
to organize a community health 
committee in each school area and 
for the county as a whole to work 
on school and community condi- 
tions that can be improved. Repre- 
sentatives of the teachers, young 
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people, parents, mine operators, 
company physicians, United Mine 
Workers’ union, and other inter- 
ested persons should be included 
as members of this council. One 
task of the council might well be to 
try to establish a mental hygiene 
., Clinic for the county. 
Mr. Froehlich: Who wants to com- 
ment on these health education 
problems and recommendations? 
Dr. Whipple: I should like to endorse 
them most heartily. I think the 
. examination of children in schools 
can be a very useful tool or it can 
be a complete waste of money. The 
examination of children in school 
is useful only if it is done accord- 
ing to reasonably good standards 
and if some follow-up work is done 
afterward. The examination of 
children is an excellent stepping 
. Stone to health education by the 
teacher. 

In most communities there is 
need for hard work on the part of 
the lay group. There is a tremen- 


. dous amount of administrative work 


called for by the school examina- 
tion, and unless your setup provides 
means by which this follow-up 
work is to be done I feel that little 
is accomplished. 

Mr. Norsworthy: I should like to tell 
about one phase of the work that is 
being done by a lay group of the 
county, the Lions Club. It has, for 
the past three years, conducted a 
- rather extensive clinic and follow- 
up program. They screen each 
child enroled in the school system 
—about 166,000 children. Half 
of those children are screened by 
teachers and nurses and competent 
parents, but 600 or 700 of the 


worst cases are brought into a two- 
day clinic in which we have the 
services of specialists who give fur- 
ther examinations and provide cor- 
rective measures for the children. 
The Club has assumed the respon- 


sibility of providing children with 


the glasses they need and cannot af- 
ford and, in some cases, has paid 


the cost of operations. I think the 


Club has allocated this year about 
$3,500 to employ a person full 
time to work with the schools on 
that particular phase of the health 


program. 


Dr. Jones: We are trying to find that 


person and we have also got an or- 
der in for a car. We want an an- 
nual budget of about $5,000 a year 
to carry on our work. Another 
group provides special health serv- 
ices to the cripples in cooperation 
with the Crippled Children’s Com- 
mission. To comment further on 
the recommendations—we are all 
agreed that Dr. Strang has done 
an excellent job in the interpreta- 
tion of the situation and has cer- 
tainly made some recommendations 
that are specific enough to get to 
work on. 


Miss Strang: These recommendations 


were made by one of the Harlan 
groups in their afternoon meetings. 
That group was particularly active 
in stating specific questions and 
problems, and all I did was to try 
to organize them a bit and group 
them into four main headings. 
My third commission was to 
evaluate this morning’s program. | 
am interpreting evaluation in this 
way: What is of value in this In- 
stitute to Harlan County and to 
other rural-industrial areas? It 
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seems to me that it is of value to 
have analyzed to some extent these 
four major problem areas. In the 
problem of juvenile delinquency, it 
was brought out that truancy, home 
relationships, conditions in the 
school, lack of recreational facili- 
ties, and lack of employment op- 
portunities for out-of-school youth 
may be involved in a complex way. 
These factors are involved in juve- 
nile delinquency no matter where 
you live. Then, in addition, it is of 
value to know more about the spe- 
cific conditions in local regions that 
are contributing to their juvenile 
delinquency. 

The problem of malnutrition 
was analyzed as follows: inadequate 
knowledge of nutrition, poor hab- 
its of eating because we sometimes 
don’t do the healthful. things we 
know we should do. So both habits 
and attitudes enter into the prob- 
lem. The food supply is another 
factor—actually raising the fresh 
vegetables and fruits and other pro- 
tective foods that are needed. 

Good vocational adjustment in- 
volves understanding boys and 
girls; helping them to understand 
themselves—what they can do, 
what their abilities are, what their 
interests are—; having up-to-date 
information on jobs that are avail- 
able not only in the county, but in 
the surrounding counties; trying to 
develop new vocational opportuni- 
ties in the county; and preparing 
young people to do the kinds of 
work that need to be done in the 
county. 

In addition to gaining a better 
understanding of these major prob- 
lems, it is also of value to know 


what other people have done to 
solve some of these problems, The 
concrete illustrations given this 
morning were very helpful; I wish 
there had been more time for con- 
crete examples of what other peo- 
ple have done to solve these par- 
ticular problems. For instance— 
the Lions Club providing glasses 
which would otherwise have not 
been available; the mine operators 
providing recreational facilities. We 
need to know the concrete ways in 
which other communities have real- 
ly got results—the methods by 
which local people can recognize, 
study, and find solutions for their 
problems. That is why, through- 


out the discussion this morning, we 
have had a good deal of emphasis 
on the Community Planning Coun- 
cil and ways in which representa- 
tives of all the people in the com- 


munity can get together to study 
their community, gather the facts, 
and work out practical solutions. 
Another method mentioned this 
morning was that of encouraging 
teachers and parents to set up study 
groups with the assistance of any 
specialists available in the commu- 
nity or in the state. Out of these 
study groups should come (1) a 


better understanding of the human 


relationships and conditions of liv- 
ing in which good child develop- 
ment takes place and (2) the desire 
and ability on the part of parents 
and teachers to create more favor- 
able school, home, and neighbor- 
hood environments. 


Mr. Froehlich: I am sorry that we 


have run out of time and I am sure, 
all of you will want to join me in 
thanking these good people from 
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Harlan County who have driven 
some 500 miles to come here and 
let us in on their thinking. I am 
sure, also, that you will want to 
buttonhole these people in a corner 
and find out more about what they 
are thinking and doing, which they 
didn’t get a chance to say this morn- 
ing. 

LuncHeon Forum For YOUTH- 

Servinc AGENCIES 

At this meeting Glyn Morris, prin- 
cipal of Evarts High School, Ken- 
tucky, presided, gave an intimate his- 
tory of Harlan County Institutes and 
Dr. Latham Hatcher’s guiding role, 
and introduced the two main speakers 
—Carl C. Taylor, rural sociologist 
and Head of the Division of Farm 
Population and Rural Welfare, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture; and 
Katharine F. Lenroot, Chief of the 
U. S. Children’s Bureau. 

Dr. Taylor directed attention to 
five considerations basic to under- 
standing rural-industrial regions. 
Briefly stated, these considerations 
are: 
1. The people in these rural-indus- 
trial regions are primarily industrial 
workers, but they also have the op- 
portunity to do part-time farming. 
With initiative, they can improve the 
quality of their living, as, for exam- 
ple, the miner in West Virginia who 
terraced his sharp hillside to create a 
quarter of an acre of level land on 
which he could have a garden that 
yielded an ample food supply for his 
family. 

2. In the regions where the birth 
rates and the population pressure are 
greatest, it is the children and young 
people who suffer most because chil- 


dren are cheap—the ratio of children 


to adults is high, which makes the eco- 
nomic situation bad. 

3. Migration is not the solution of 
the problem of overpopulation, if the 
children and young people are not 
educated to recognize and prepare for 
the vocational opportunities outside 
their local communities. If they are 
going to land in migrant labor camps 
or city slums, you have not solved the 
problem by getting them out of the 
rural area. If they have to live for- 
ever in poverty and ignorance, they 
had better stay right in their local 
communities which have natural rec- 
reational resources and folk arts and 
other potentialities for a good life. 

4. The development of the chil- 
dren is of utmost importance. If a 
child grows up in ignorance and pov- 
erty, he can never come out of it; he 
can never get over it. Poverty and 
lack of “know how” should not be 
permitted to be “the personal bag- 
gage of these people.” 

5. If democracy is to be enhanced 
and extended in rural-industrial re- 
gions, two things are necessary: (1) 
society must furnish the opportuni- 
ties for every young person to make 
the most of himself and it must edu- 
cate him to utilize these opportunities, 
and (2) youth must participate in the 
democratic process from their early 
years. 

Miss Katharine Lenroot spoke first 
of the long-continued interest of the 
Children’s Bureau in rural-industrial 


regions and of early studies made in 
mining communities. She said, “What 
you are doing in Harlan County 1s 
intimately related to and a part of a 
world-wide movement, a world-wide 
struggle to see that the children and 
young people everywhere have their 
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chance for growth and development 
and become people who can carry on 
democracy throughout the world... . 
In my work for the International 
Children’s Fund I was asked if char- 
ity didn’t begin at home. . . . I said 
that charity began at home, but didn’t 
end there. The whole world is our 
home today, and we know that chil- 
dren in any part of the world cannot 
be safe unless we have growing up in 
all parts of the world young people 
who are fit to cooperate in building a 
world based on foundations of justice 
and peace.” 

Among the resources that are and 
might be made available to the chil- 
dren of a county, Miss Lenroot men- 
tioned the following: 

1. Local and national fact-finding 
surveys of matters pertaining to the 
welfare of children. For example, 
studies of infant mortality have shown 
that Harlan County is not doing so 
well in saving infants’ lives as the 
State of Kentucky as a whole or as the 
United States as a whole, although it 
has done better than many other com- 
munities. If Harlan’s infant mortal- 
ity rate were raised to that of the 
United States’ average, it would save 
the lives of 260 babies a year in the 
county. Similar comparisons can be 
made and specific goals and standards 
set for other services such as the care 
of dependent children and an ade- 
quate health unit. 

Miss Lenroot also spoke of the con- 
tribution of the White House Confer- 
ences, the ational Commission on 
Children and Youth working with the 
Children’s Bureau and other federal 
agencies, the labor groups such as the 
United Mine Workers’ Welfare and 
Retirement Fund, the farm groups, 


the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, and the Parent Teacher Asso- 
ciation. We are now beginning to real- 
ize, she said, that “we cannot achieve 
much for children in the community 
in which they live unless better com- 
munity conditions and better state 
services are developed and they all 
pull together.” State and federal 
agencies and bulletins are of value 
only if they “stimulate people in the 
local communities to do their ‘own 
planning, to get together as you did 
in your Institute, to draw into the dis- 
cussion union and management groups, 
farm groups, civic groups, and officials 
and not only have one or two meet- 
ings and sit down around the table and 
exchange information, but actually 
carry through on some definite and 
practical suggestions that can help the 
children and youth of your commu- 
nity.” 

Many different kinds of federal aid 
are available to local communities. 
The Children’s Bureau has grants-in- 
aid to help states develop health serv- 
ices for crippled children, for other 
children who need special attention, 
and for dealing with home, school, 
and neighborhood problems. Thus 
many different types of services can 
be developed in different communi- 
ties. 

One service that is greatly needed 
is a rural mountain maternity and 
child-care hospital. The visiting 
nurse and nutrition services are al- 
ready rendering important services. 
The Children’s Bureau consultants 
are ready to serve the people of your 
community in any way. We ought to 
look forward to a comprehensive, co- 
ordinated preventive health program 
in every county in every state. 
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In closing Miss Lenroot said: 
“Well, time really is short to show 
that we can make democracy work 
and that it can become a living faith 
in the minds and hearts of the 
young people with far greater pow- 
er than reliance upon any form of 
totalitarian government. If we do 
not succeed in each community in 
developing in our children and 
young people that appreciation of 
democracy and the devotion to it, 
the understanding of it, and the 
willingness to reach hands across to 
other children in other parts of the 
country and other parts of the 
world, then civilization for the next 
period of our history will be 
doomed, and we will go into the 
dark ages from which perhaps cen- 
turies after we will have a rebirth 
of freedom, for freedom can never 
be permanently crushed; but we are 
not going to let that happen as far 
as it is within our power or influ- 
ence. .We are going to overcome 
evils, fill in gaps, and build the best 
possible civilization in this country 
and show that democracy will work 
and that we know how to cooperate 
with other people all around the 
world, and with that example and 
that faith I am sure that the prin- 
ciples for which the United States 
stands will be imperishable.” 


Arrernoon GENERAL Session: Suc- 


GESTED Action REGARDING Pros- 
LEMS OF Boys AND GIRLS IN 
Rurat-InpustriaL AREAS 


Miss Warren: I am sure that we all 
were much thrilled by the discus- 
sion which took place this morning 
and at our luncheon meeting, also. 


I thought, as I listened to the dis- 
cussions and saw the keen interest 
of everyone, how very happy Dr. 
Hatcher would be if she were here 
and could see just what was taking 
place, and I am sure that she was 
here in spirit, at least according to 
my religion. 

I was also thrilled with the pos- 
sibilities that might come from 
these discussions. I remember see- 
ing on a fireplace in a home in Wis- 
consin the quotation: “Every great 
achievement was once only an 
idea.” I should like to think that 
there was developing in these dis- 
cussions a pilot county by the name 
of Harlan and I do not see why it 
could not develop in that way. 

This afternoon we are very for- 
tunate in having with us Mr. Ross 
from the Office of Education to 
serve as discussion leader. Now, 
Mr. Ross, we are anticipating a 
wonderful panel discussion, and I 
am sure none of us is going to be 
disappointed. 


Mr. Ross: Miss Warren has that hap- 


py faculty of making people feel 
essential and at home and indis- 
pensable. . . . I am sure none of us 
could have gone through this morn- 
in’s session without experiencing 
real inspiration from hearing these 
people tell us what they have 
planned and accomplished in their 
own particular county. 

Looking at our subject for the 
afternoon discussion, ‘Suggested 
Action Regarding Problems of 
Boys and Girls in Rural-Industrial 
Areas,” I thought of these ques- 
tions: 

1. What causes the important 

problems to appear? 
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. In what basic areas are these 
problems? 

. What kind of an action pro- 
gram would be effective in 
rural-industrial areas? 

. What can we learn from 
Harlan County in getting 
some action programs into 
operation? 

And may I suggest that we allow 
these questions to be the back-drop 
for our experience and our com- 
ments. I hope we may have full 
participation from our audience. 
The problems could be summed up 
as problems dealing with food, and 
problems involving family life, 
finance, physical condition, mental 
health, education, housing, commu- 
nity organizations, employment and 
work experience, guidance, recrea- 
tion, leadership, and transportation. 

First, let me introduce the peo- 
ple on the panel. There is Mr. E. 
W. Aiton, specialist in juvenile de- 
linquency, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture; Miss Lois Clark, spe- 
cialist in rural education, National 
Education Association; Miss Bea- 
trice McConnell, specialist in youth 
employment, U. S. Department of 
Labor; Mr. Charles Odell, special- 
ist in vocational guidance, U. S. 
Employment Service; .Mr. Ar- 
thur Raper, rural sociologist, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture; Miss 
Virginia Benson, principal of the 
Franklin Sherman School at Mc- 
Lean, Va.; Miss Millard, a teach- 
er in the McLean School; and, of 
course, we have Miss Strang and 
Mr. Ward at the end, and Dr. 
Gregory. 

We are now extending the dis- 
cussion started this morning and 


attempting to shape up an action 
program that any rural-industrial 
community might develop for the 
benefit of its boys and girls. Our 
discussion will be opened by Miss 
Lois Clark, who is going to talk a 
few minutes about establishing suit- 
able educational opportunities for 
rural boys and girls. 


Miss Clark: I think we were saying 


this morning that a major problem 
of many boys and girls living in our 
world of today is to bring about an 
orientation to that world, and Dr. 
Strang said that one of the: things 
which children in school need to be 
able to do is to understand them- 
selves in relationship to the world 
in which they live. 

The world in which we live is, 
in part, a simple world in‘a little 
community such as Harlan County, 
but it is also, in part, the total world 
and universe in which we live. The 
child needs to understand both him- 
self and the world in which he 
lives; he needs to develop skills 
and attitudes which enable him to 
establish himself in relationship to 
this world. In other words, ‘it is 
not enough that he understand ‘his 
world as his growing capacity makes 
that possible, but he must also es- 
tablish a more effective and active 
relationship to it. We said this 
morning that guidance is necessary 
to help the child to understand him- 
self in his relationship to the world, 
recognizing that his avenues of. in- 
formation and understanding bégin 
in his family, in his school, in his 
neighborhood, in his community. In 
addition to providing guidance in 
understanding himself as a person 
and in understanding his world; his 
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broad educational program, some of 
which will be taking place outside 
of the school itself, must help him 
to equip himself to participate ef- 
fectively and play a constructive 
part in that world. 

Dr. Taylor said that out-migra- 
tion is not a solution to the prob- 
lems of youth who do not find life 
- Opportunities in their home commu- 
nities, unless those who leave a com- 


munity are prepared to establish an | 


effective relationship in the new 
community. That means there must 
be cooperation in the whole process 
of thinking, planning, and carrying 
out plans. I do believe we can solve 
our problems of education; but I 
do not believe we can do so in our 
various communities—industrial or 
rural, farm or urban—unless we 
do have the full cooperation of the 
people of the community represent- 
ing all of the responsible groups, 
not only the organized agencies but 
also the ones that are in the process 
of being educated and represent the 
public in its unorganized form. If 
we, collectively, all of us—the 
teachers, the principals, the superin- 
tendents, the parents in the commu- 
nity, the children in school, the va- 
rious governmental agencies, the 
various private agencies, the formal 
groups—will look at our commu- 
nity to see what we have and find 
out what we need, it will be possible 
for us to devise the kind of educa- 
tion the boys and girls of that par- 
ticular area need. 

The Harlan County situation is 
an illustration of what we will find 
in many other communities. I note 
in the reports from Harlan County 
that many boys and girls growing 


up there must go elsewhere to find 
opportunities for work. Yet I also 
note that certain essential services 
are lacking in your county.and that 
you must seek workers for them 
outside the county. Does that mean 
that children in your county are in- 
capable of being special workers 
and leaders, or does it mean that 
you have not sufficiently helped 
boys and girls to make their voca- 
tional choice not alone in terms of 
staying in the county and working 
at whatever there is to do, or going 
elsewhere to any jobs that are avail- 
able, but also in recognizing and 
working at some of the unsolved 
problems in Harlan and supplying 
some of the services needed in the 
county? This is a challenge to rural 
farm communities as well as to 
rural industrial communities. The 
first questions to ask would be: 
“What else do we need for a good 
life in this community? What can 
we do about it? To wiat extent is 
this a problem of being alert to 
possibilities, finding resources 
within. ourselves, and developing 
them?” Of course, we need ade- 
quate financial support for our pro- 
grams. We must be concerned 
with what the states does and what 
that national government does to 
help us meet that problem. 

First, then, we need to find ways 
of harnessing local human resources 
and of obtaining the fullest possible 
cooperation of all the people in a 
community in discovering what 
their educational needs are and in 
setting up plans for developing 
them. In the second place, we need 
to develop the kind of structure of 
local units of education or other 
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government services that will be 
most effective. This takes the finest 
type of educational leadership. We 
cannot just set up a program and 
say, “This is it,” but we should say 
to the local people, “Let us get 
together and see what we can do; 
let us plan how we can meet the 
real needs of our boys and girls.” 

Mr. Ross: In my mind I see these 
words of a very famous educator, 
“Without vision the people perish.” 
We might paraphrase that to read, 
“Without vision enough to see the 
opportunities and attempt to sift 
out the things that are actually 
needed we will not solve these ma- 
jor problems.” 

Mrs. Warburton: I would like to ask 
a question. Dr. Jones, what is the 
solution of the financial problem in 
Harlan? 

Dr. Jones: I think the same solution 
down there would hold true for 
the whole United States. Some 
states are worse off than we are. I 
may be too overenthusiastic about 
the federal government stepping 


in to help the poorer regions, but © 


I believe an important step towards 
solution is federal aid. 

Mr. Ross: I take it, Dr. Jones, that 
you are saying that there are limits 
to which any local community can 
be expected to go in financing its 
educational program. Granting 
that you get federal aid and that 
communities that can’t carry their 
own program are assisted in that 
way, is there some special educa- 
tional program you have in mind? 

Dr. Jones: The furnishing of federal 
money alone isn’t going to solve 
the problem. I certainly would not 
be in favor of furnishing extra 


money to pay all the people who 
are in the teaching profession right 
now. But the boys and girls need 
better educational opportunities, 
and it is going to take money to 
supply them. 


Mr. Ross: Does it go back to the ques- 


tion of educational leadership as 
mentioned by Dr. Clark in addition 
to the funds? 


Dr. Jones: That is one of the prob- 


lems to be solved with the furnish- 
ing of the funds. 


Mr. Morris: It seems to me in making 


any plans for the community we 
need to break down these problems 
into two areas—those that can be 
accomplished without the aid of 
money, and those that require ad- 
ditional funds. And I think we shall 
find that there are lots of things we 
can do through better organization 
with the available time and re- 
sources that are not being done. 
Having done this, new develop- 
ments will take place that might not 
now seem possible. I refer particu- 
larly to increasing the productive 
ability of the people to make the 
things which will increase the in- 
come of the county. 


Mr. Ross: Thank you. Any other 


comments from the floor? 


Mr. Gaumnitz: I worked with rural 


education for a long time and I am 
convinced that by and large the 
rural communities and rural-indus- 
trial areas have as good education 
as they deserve until they get to 
work and make the best of their 
own resources. This they can do 
by really studying their resources 
with a view to educating children 
with respect to the resources they 
have and where they can get more. 
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One reason why we don’t get fed- 
eral aid for education is that 
the local communities are not study- 
ing their problems and coming for- 
ward with a reasonable program 
that the Congress will enact if it 
is presented effectively. 


Mrs. Warburton: I would like to add 
that it is not merely that federal 
aid is to provide certain services, 
but also to maintain good teaching. 
Superintendents in other states have 
been taking good teachers away 
from Mr. Cawood because they 
could pay them more. You can’t 
even appraise your problems very 
well if you don’t have teachers in 
your schools. How many teachers 
did you finally start school with this 
fall, Mr. Cawood? 


Mr. Cawood: I think we had over 
50 per cent turnover in our faculty. 


Mrs. Warburton: That is where the 
financial problem shows up. 


Floor: May I add a comment here? 
In Vermont one year when the 
state legislature approved a plan 
for education but went home and 
forgot to vote the funds, people in 
the state got together and called 
them back in special session and 
they voted those funds. It seems to 
me it is time we school people got 
together. 


Mr. Ross: Thus far we have dis- 
cussed the need for a community- 
developed leadership and for com- 
munity organization to support 
their best thinking. We see the 
need for financial help and the need 
for the people to do something 
about their problems on their own 
level. Dr. Gregory, do you have a 
comment? 


Mr. Gregory: I would raise the ques- 


tion as to what they would do if 
they had all the money they 
wanted. 


Mr. Ross: Well, there is a question. 


It has been partially answered by 
Dr. Jones when he admitted that 
finance isn’t the sole answer to it. 
Does anybody wish to speak on the 
question? 


Miss Clark: Well, if I had money 


and were freed from those so- 
called restrictions of college en- 
trance requirements, I should try 
to equip boys and girls to do some 
kind of life work effectively. It 
seems to me that specific prepara- 
tion for the work they are likely 
to do is most important and it is 
implied in what you said. It helps 
to build a feeling of confidence in 
themselves. Also I would provide 
more chances to explore broadly in 
the arts and give more preparation 
for the leisure of life as well as for 
the work of life; even though some 
people call this kind of school ex- 
perience “frills.” 


Mr. Gregory: Why do such a large 


proportion of boys and girls who 
start school drop out? 


Miss McConnell: In a recent survey, 


we found there were two rea- 
sons why pupils leave school. One 
was that they were dissatisfied with 
school and what it was giving them. 
They weren’t . getting what they 
wanted. They weren’t getting the 
training for the kind of work that 
they could do; another was the eco- 
nomic pressure. 

Those were the two reasons that 
came up over and over again. Boys 
and girls were dissatisfied with the 
school and there was economic pres- 
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sure that was pushing them out into 
the labor market. I think it is very 
significant for us to realize that a 
very high proportion of those 
young people who were out of 
school weren’t working. They were 
unemployed. 

Mr. Gregory: Was the economic 
pressure due to excessive cost of 
staying in school? 

Miss McConnell: The expense of 
keeping a child in school is substan- 
tial, but in many cases there was al- 
so the pressure of the family on the 
child to go out and earn money, be- 
cause of the high cost of living and 
the family’s need for money. 

Mr. Ross: I should like Mr. Odell 
to highlight the problem of deter- 
mining employment opportunities. 

Mr. Odell: In order to give young 
people an understanding of what is 
going on in the world we have to 
know ourselves the economic facts 
of life in Harlan County and the 
surrounding territory. My organi- 
zation is capable of providing this 
kind of service locally and through 
its affiliated state employment serv- 
ices, 

We have a six-point employment 
service program. Labor market 
surveys should be one basis for de- 
termining what you are going to 
do about vocational guidance in the 
schools, about curriculum revision 
in the schools, and certainly about 
the development of new industries 
and the further exploitation of re- 
sources available within the county. 
Now the labor market survey isn’t 
in itself the answer to all questions, 


but it certainly should provide you. 


with the facts on which you can be- 
gin to take some action. Informa- 


tion in such a survey could be 
broken down into facts concerning 
employment by industry, by occu- 
pation, and by trends over the 
years. You can find out what is 
happening to the satellite industries 
which support the coal mining in- 
dustry, not only in terms of em- 
ployment industry trends, but also 
in terms of the occupation and dis- 
tribution of employment within 
these industries. Now I am not 
suggesting that from this you pro- 
pose a program of vocational edu- 
cation attempting to develop in- 
dividuals with very narrowly de- 
fined skills for particular jobs. I 
am suggesting, however, that, with- 
out information about the labor 
market, it becomes extremely diffi- 
cult, in my opinion, to tell young 
people what economic opportunity 
they can expect in the area and also 
what they can’t expect. I think it 
is just as important to give them a 
realistic picture of lack of employ- 
ment opportunity as it is to give 
them the picture of the growing 
opportunities that may exist for a 
few of them in the higher types 
of occupations—in other words, a 
realistic picture of employment op- 
portunities and limitations. We can 
also get into the type of thing that 
Miss Clark was advocating, namely, 
what are the compensations that the 
individual must develop in order 
to supplement limited economic or 
employment opportunities within 
the county. Many, many individu- 
als in all parts of our country aspire 
to jobs which they are never going 
to get, even though they have the 
training. With this kind of infor- 
mation it is very difficult to supple- 
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ment the existing economic situa- 
tion. 

Mr. Gregory: Would you mind 
changing the word “difficult” to 
“dangerous”? 


Mr. Odell: There is a lot of informa- 


available of the type that is needed 
for discussing with the individual 
employment opportunities outside 
the area. I personally, on the basis 
of experience in other coal mining 
areas such as the anthracite and bi- 
tuminous areas in Pennsylvania, 
wonder why we placidly accept the 
notion that we must continue to 
accept a situation in which the 
young people move off into another 
area which is a lot worse off eco- 
nomically than I think Harlan 
County is. Efforts are being made 
to develop new industries and to 
bring a new batch of enterprises into 
the community in order to hold the 
population and to develop a better 
rounded economic situation. 

We are perparing occupational 
guidance pamphlets on over a hun- 
dred of the most popular occupa- 
tions in the country, giving not only 
a description of the occupation and 
information as to job content, but 
also economic information as to 
what the opportunities currently 
are and what they will be in the 
next six months and the next year. 

Another type of information is 
that concerning area labor market 
developments in the country. This 
young people can certainly use if 
they are looking for a good spot to 
go to in order to enter a particular 
type of industry. We have also de- 
veloped and put out a considerable 
amount of information on the basic 
industries of the country, of the 


economic opportunity, occupational 
distribution of jobs within the in- 
dustry, geographical location of the 
industry, etc. 

I think we can help out if you 
will demand loudly enough that 
the state agency support a better 
program in the local office and 
establish a vocational testing and 
counseling center in the public 
Employment Service in Harlan 
County. 

We have just released an apti- 
tude battery which, to my knowl- 
edge, is the most complete and 
extensively validated battery of 
tests for use in counseling now 
available anywhere in the country. 
We are anxious to experiment with 
this battery in establishing commu- 
nity testing centers, and I think 
Harlan would be a very good place 
to set one up. 


‘Mr. Ross: Thank you, Mr. Odell... 
Miss McConnell: I agree that it is 


important that young people know 
what jobs there are and it is impor- 
tant that they know what the quali- 
fications are for these jobs, but it 
also is important that they know 
the regulations that affect these 
jobs. For example, too many 
youngsters get the idea that they 
want to drive a truck. They leave 
school at the age of fifteen to get 
the job, but the law says you can’t 
drive a truck until you reach 
eighteen years of age. They are out 
of school and don’t want to go back 
because they have made a mistake 
and de not like to admit it. They 
do not go back to school and they 
do not get a job, but just wander 
around, and the first thing you 
know they have problems of their 
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own and the community is having 
problems with them. 

It is very important for these 
boys and girls to know the law re- 
garding certain jobs before they go 
out to seek a job. They also need 
to know something about labor or- 
ganizations and collective bargain- 
ing and how these affect employ- 
ment opportunities. The person 
going into employment needs to 
know not only the bare facts about 
these labor conditions, but also the 
underlying philosophy. They need 
to know why we have these regula- 
tions for employment. The young- 
sters themselves talk about these 
things. In the last year or two we 
have had the opportunity to talk 
with groups of boys and girls and 
to get their comments on the laws 
that affect employment of young 
workers; by and large, their reac- 
tions have been favorable. If young 
people are preparing to go to work, 
they need to protect themsglves and 
to get the philosophy of good sound 
regulations of employment condi- 
tions. They need to know the obli- 
gations as well as the privileges of 
labor organizations and the more 
they learn about the factors that af- 
fect their employment, the better 
they will be able to fit themselves 
into an actual situation. 

I should like to go back to the 
question someone raised this morn- 
ing about how to give vocational 
guidance to out-of-school youth. I 
think the answer to that question 
is to give it to them before they get 
away from school. If they get away 
from school before they get a 
background of guidance and infor- 
mation about vocational opportuni- 


ties and the factors such as legal 
regulations and labor organization 
that affect their employment, we 
are not going to be able to give it 
to them. One of your community 
problems in relation to the schools 
is how young people can get that 
kind of preparation before they 
start out into the labor market. 


Mr. Ross: Thank you, Miss McCon- 


nell. Any comments? 


Dr. Ward: I am just going to tell 


very quickly a story a counselor 
told me when I was on a field trip 
in the North Carolina Employment 
Service some years ago. She said 
that a boy came in and he just hung 
around. He seemed to be absolute- 
ly licked. The boy said he would 
take any job a prospective employer 
would give him, but he always got 
turned down. The counselor gave 
him a few suggestions about inter- 
viewing: to tell a future employer 
the specific kind of job he wanted 
and why he was qualified to handle 
it. The boy darted out. The coun- 
selor didn’t see him for three 
months, and then he came in and 
told her that he had got a job and 
was still holding it. 


If we can give some of the young 
job hunters specific suggestions such 
as how to approach an employer, 
and if we can inspire confidence in 
these youngsters to do things for 
themselves rather than merely 
hand them a job from the Employ- 
ment Service, we will help to de- 
velop initiative and self-reliance. I 
think that the school should teach 
these youngsters how to hunt a job. 


Miss McConnell: I would call this 


general education. 
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Mr. Cawood. Where would you 
start? 

Miss McConnell: Well, I am not 
sure, but I think I would start just 
before the age at which a youngster 
would leave school (I should judge 
around the seventh and eighth 
grades) and begin to give informa- 
tion about jobs and job hunting 
then. 

Mr. Cawood: Out in the rural com- 
munity where we have three or four 
teachers in a school, there is a high 
rate of drop-outs. Those teachers 
are not trained to give any kind of 
counseling and guidance. 

Miss McConnell: I realize that is 
your problem and we are not going 
to lick this problem until we have 
qualified teachers in all the schools. 

Mr. Cawood: And that requires more 
money. 

Floor: I would like to ask a question: 
Is there resistance on the part of 
the school toward having persons 
from the outside, for example, 
who are in business and know about 
that particular vocation, come into 
the school to help? In other words, 
can’t the teaching force mobilize 
the resources of the community in 
carrying out their program? 

Floor: In our own Harlan County 
schools, as well as in other counties, 
the Parent Teacher Association is 
very active and is trying to coop- 
erate with the schools. In our city 
we have established, this year, what 
is called the High Schools’ Service 
for both the junior and the senior 
high school. 

Mrs. Hastie: We have made out a 
questionnaire to pass on to all the 
students in the junior high and the 
senior high asking what they want 


—it doesn’t make any difference 
what it is. If a girl wants to know 
how to charm, what of it? We have 
films; we have domestic science, 
For those who want preparation for 
different vocations—mining, en- 
gineering—we have planned to 
have qualified persons brought in 
from our own community to tell 
them how they can prepare for the 
vocation in high school. And we 
plan to discuss the whole curricu- 
lum of high school, explain what 
we have and see if there is anything 
else that we might be able to offer. 
Again, you have the financial limi- 
tation to contend with, with respect 
to getting qualified teachers. 

Mr. Ross: Thank you very much. I 
think it is now time to take a rather 
quick glance at the social aspects. 
Mr. Raper, would you give us a 
highlight on the social aspects? 

Mr. Raper: The most fundamental 
questions a young person can ask 
is, “What does the future hold for 
me? What does the future hold for 
me here? What does the future 
hold for me anywhere?” I think it 
is a basic human need to be socially 
useful. In the mountain regions, 
which I know well, there have been 
only two periods when all of the 
people in those areas have known 
that they were needed. That was 
during World War I and World 
War II. 

We simply must work out some 
means by which youth know that 
they are needed, that they have a 
contribution to make to the county, 
the state, the nation, and the world. 
Our history is a story of how no- 
bodies came to feel as though they 
were somebody—small farmers, 
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miners, and other persons. I repeat 
that the most basic question, from 
the standpoint of employment, of 
education and of the family is: Do 
these youngsters, as they mature, 
know that they are needed? If you 
can answer it positively, then I 
think you are on the high road to 
getting somewhere. 

Miss Strang: When I was in Harlan 
County I noticed Mr. Atwood’s 
garden and I should like to ask 
him how to get more miners to have 
gardens like his. Certainly other 
families must have as good land 
resources; then why don’t more 
people have the kind of vegetable 
and flower gardens you have? 

Mr. Atwood: Well, the answer to 
that is because they don’t try to 
cultivate the ground and use it to 
good advantage. You have got to 
build up your land all the time. 
By keeping up the fertility of the 
land in my backyard, I can raise 
three crops a year. 

Miss Strang: How did you become 
interested and learn to de that? 
Mr. Atwood: I learned it when I 
was a boy through the 4-H Club. 
Mr. Ross: We are back again to the 
food problem. It does have a great 
effect, we know, and this afternoon 
two representatives from nearby 
Fairfax County will tell us about 
the health program in their school. 
Miss Benson: In our school the health 
program started about six years 
ago. It grew out of the problems 
of some unadjusted children whom 
we knew had many physical defects. 
We knew their physical condition 
was one of the reasons for their 
being poorly adjusted and for the 
poor work they were doing in 


school. The teachers and parents 
recognized this problem and 
through a cooperative effort a 
health program was established. 

We also have a student health 
committee. During the first two 
or three years of this program the 
only children examined were those . 
whose parents wanted them to be 
examined. The program was ex- 
plained to all the parents and they 
were asked to sign a written permis- 
sion for this particular examination. 
The parent was requested to be 
present, as they still are. Thus we 
got started in a small way with 
those few children whose parents 
wanted this service. 

For the past three years, how- 
ever, the School Board has author- 
ized all of the children in the 
schools to be examined: The en- 
rolment of our school is slightly 
more than three hundred. At the 
outset of the examination we send 
the parents a formal letter which 
explains the health program, tells 
the time at which the children will 
be examined, and asks the parents 
to be present. We do not have a 
100 per cent attendance by the 
parents, but we do have written 
permission from the parents to ex- 
amine their children. That has be- 
come a routine part of school work. 

We feel that this health program 
is a basic part of the guidance pro- 
gram in school. It is a springboard 
from which our cooperative efforts 
with the teacher, the parent, and 
the child begins. The teacher in the 
classroom helps to prepare the 
child for the examination; Miss 
Millard will speak of that part of 
the program. 
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Having the parents present has 
several values: they gain an under- 
standing of their child’s problems, 
and also become interested in the 
program as a whole. We have now 
a number of volunteers—parents 
who help us in the program. The 
parents become interested in the 
program through helping in the 
program and they stop criticizing it 
because they would be criticizing 
themselves. 

We keep records on these chil- 
dren in order to guide them prop- 
erly from year to year. These 
records include results of achieve- 
ment tests, facts about the child’s 
physical condition, including state- 
ments from physicians as to immu- 
nizations and other health items, 
and comments the teachers make on 
individual children throughout the 
school year and his school life. 
Thus they keep a close check on the 
child’s progress. We have about 
five years’ records on a particular 
child, now in her sixth year; since 
her first year we have kept continu- 
ous records of her progress. You 
would be surprised to know the 
number of phone calls we get from 
parents asking for information on 
the health of their children. We 
could not do without this cumula- 
tive record in guiding the child, not 
only for parent conferences but also 
whenever we make an evaluation of 
our work. The evaluation sheet for 
each child shows the defects the 
child had, whether or not they have 
been corrected, and how much 
progress was made. It also shows 
what effort the teacher has made 
and helps us to see results. 


In our follow-up program, the 
doctor and the teacher get together 
and discuss the findings of the ex- 
amination of an individual child, 
Then a form letter is sent to the 
parents, advising them of the re- 
sults of the examination. We urge 
that they use their family doctor to 
make the corrections necessary. 
However, as there are some parents 
who cannot afford a doctor, we have 
a setup to aid them. Through the 
Lions Club, we have established a 
dental clinic. We were also able to 
get medical assistance with tonsilec- 
tomies when the parents requested 
such assistance. 


Mr. Ross: Now let us hear from Miss 


Millard. 


Miss Millard: Miss Benson mentioned 


the teacher’s responsibility for get- 
ting the child in the primary grades 
ready for the physical examination. 
Before the children are examined, 
the teacher talks with them and lets 
them know what to expect. Then 
she brings the doctor in to ask ques- 
tions in a friendly way. Then the 
examination continues and, if the 
parent cannot be present, the teach- 
er acts as mother. I once acted as 
mother to ten children. The teach- 
er then contacts the parents and 
tells them what the doctor has 
found. 

I made a little poster to show 
how many corrections are made. So 
far fifteen children have perfect 
teeth, but we do not take their word 
for it. They must bring a note from 
the dentist. Sometime in January 
the teacher sends a congratulatory 
type of letter to the parents com- 
mending them for the corrections 
that have been made. 
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The one thing I want to men- 
tion particularly is the nutrition 
part of the school lunch program. 
We think that children should 
achieve good nutrition in the school. 
We have charts which explain about 
food and growth. The school cafe- 
teria is also a very important part 
of our health education program. 
We go around and try to encourage 
the children to try new foods—to 
eat just a little bit of spinach. Little 
by little they are eating the foods 
that are good for them. 

Then after lunch the children go 
to our classrooms to rest. During 
this period they relax and we read 
stories or do something happy. 
Then we try to encourage similar 
rest periods at home. I have noticed 
with my little folks that they take 
home those ideas I mention in 
school. I tell them that they should 
be in bed by eight o’clock. Talking 
about this in school does wonders 
in carrying over health habits into 
the home. 

We also try to teach them 
cleanliness—cleanliness of clothes, 
bodies, and surroundings. We 
maintain a clean classroom as an ex- 
ample to them of how their home 
might be. 

The teacher really has ‘a big job 
—studying the individual child and 
guiding him according to his re- 
quirements. My experience con- 
vinces me that the physical exami- 
nation serves as a basic starting 
point to study the child and also 
plays an important role in bringing 
the parent into the school. 


Mr. Ross: Thank you so much for 


giving this presentation. We are 
crowded for time, but I want to 


have a few words from Mr. Aiton 
about a positive approach to juve- 
nile delinquency. 


Mr. Aiton: Thanks for opening that 


door. I should like to discuss the 
subject from the standpoint of vo- 
cational opportunity as an impor- 
tant means of preventing juvenile 
delinquency. First I want to refer 
to work as a joyful experience and 
a source of feeling that one has 
done something useful, something 
productive. And, second, I should 
like to just enlarge the definition 
of the eduactional system to include 
not only schools, but also the 
church, youth agencies, public 
health and other adult agencies in 
the community, and the various 
services which have contact with 
people. I think they all belong to 
the category of education; an im- 
portant place to fill in the role of 
serving youth and giving them 
wholesome and character-building 
life experiences. 

May I highlight Miss Clark and 
Dr. Raper’s remarks as to what 
makes a satisfied individual. The 
first essential for an individual boy 
or girl is a feeling that he is loved, 
that he is held in esteem and ac- 
cepted by his fellows, his parents, 
his friends. Second, he needs to be 
wanted. And, third, he needs to 
have a feeling of success, of achieve- 
ment. 

It is my opinion that any boy or 
girl who does something with his 
hands and produces something that 
is attractive to himself and to his 
fellows, will receive some personal 
benefit from it; he is going to be 
happier; he is going to be better 
adjusted; he is not going to be 
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looking for something destructive 
todo. We need to instill within his 
soul and body and mind a philos- 
ophy that each of us has a produc- 
tive job to do; that there is, as we 
said earlier, an important place in 
society for him. And I don’t know 
of any way we can do that except 
by giving him a productive job to 
do. Work experience—whether it 
be picking apples from a crop that 
would otherwise spoil, or digging 
potatoes, or shocking wheat for 
starving Europeans—if it makes 
him feel that he has an important 
job to do in the world, will make 
him a happier and better adjusted 
individual, and he will not become 
a delinquent. 

The opportunity that we have in 
rural areas—and I am talking of all 
places of 2,500 or less—is distinc- 
tive. We have a fundamental home 
and family and community tie-up. 
In 4-H Club work (as you know 
my background is 4-H Club work)* 
and in other youth activities in rural 
‘areas we have a special opportu- 
nity to teach boys and girls produc- 
tive activities. Work experience is 
the answer to many problems of 
personal adjustment and better 
community conditions. If people 
need food for the winter, what 
better way is there to get it than by 
teaching young people to preserve 
and store food? If there are sanita- 
tion problems, such as lack of sani- 
tary toilets on the farm and rural 
home, what finer thing could a boy 
learn to do with his hands than to 
provide a necessary facility for the 
family? Within the school, as well 
as at home, there are opportunities 
for the individual to enjoy work 


experiences. For example, a young 
boy who was exhibiting a champion 
calf was congratulated by a 4+H 
Club leader on his fine achieve- 
ment. The boy said he fed his calf 
oats, milk, and a few other things, 
The leader asked him, “Do you 
drink milk?” “No, I don’t like 
milk,” the boy replied. “Do you 
eat oatmeal for breakfast?” No.” 
“Well, now, you learned that these 
foods were good for your calf, 
Wouldn’t it be a fine thing if you 
applied your knowledge to your- 
self?” The state leader told me that 
he saw the boy later and he was 
doing those things. 


I think that whether it be picking 
apples that would otherwise rot, or 
whether it be learning to do a useful 
job with your hands, it is funda- 
mental for boys and girls to learn 
to do something worthwhile. . . 


Miss Strang: (Evaluation) In the 


afternoon session two types of 
action have been suggested. The 
first is a plan of action that could 
be set in motion by the Community 
Planning Council and that would 
require the cooperation of all re- 
sponsible groups and agencies in 
the community. This plan of action 
involves the following steps: 


1. Study their local community 
and find out what they have to 
build on; make systematic surveys 
to uncover the physical resources, 
the human resources, the vocational 
opportunities. 


2. Decide what the community 
needs for a better quality of living. 
For example, health services, coun- 
seling services, and recreational 
services. These services would also 
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provide jobs for the young people 
of the county. 

3. -Go to work to make the im- 
provements needed. First improve 
the organization and coordination 
of existing activities; use the pro- 
ductive energy of persons in the 
community who have experience, 
knowledge, and skill to contribute; 
then find and use county, state, and 
national resources as needed. Seek 
financial support from county, state, 
or federal government only when 
the local community is not able to 
provide the necessary funds itself. 
For example, the county agent 
could be called upon to study the 
land resources of the county and 
help all the families to maintain 
and increase the fertility of the soil 
and to use their land resources ap- 
propriately as Mr. Atwood, from 
his 4-H Club training, has used his 
small backyard for a fine garden. 

The second type of action relates 
to what the schools can do. This 
action can be focused on three main 
aims: 

1. To help pupils understand 
themselves and develop confidence 
in themselves, Pupils can be helped 
to understand and improve their 
physical condition through the 
health examination, health records, 
and health education. Similarly, 
they need help in understanding 
and developing their intellectual 
and social potentialities. Each 
school can provide some counseling 
service by selecting the best quali- 
fied persons in the school to serve 
as teacher-counselors or principal- 
counselor, and by giving them help 
through workshops, scholarships 
for summer study, books on guid- 


ance for independent study, and in- 
formation about vocations, such as 
the occupational guides supplied by 
the local or state Employment 


Service. In one situation the fresh- 


man guidance coordinator in the 
high school was relieved of his 
teaching responsibility by principal, 
parents, preacher, or others who 
could give his pupils experiences of 
value to them while he went to the 
elementary school to meet the 
youngsters there and help them to 
make decisions regarding high 
school. Another important way in 
which pupils may gain self-insight 
is through work experience. 

2. To help pupils understand 
this world in which they live, what 
the future holds for them, and how 
much this world needs their varied 
abilities. This understanding should 
be gained by having opportunities 
to experience the creative aspects of 
living. In addition to their funda- 
mental general education, pupils 
need information about occupations: 
what jobs are available in their 
county and surrounding counties, 
what qualifications and preparations 
are needed for the vocational fields 
that seem appropriate for them, 
what are the legal regulations and 
the rulings of labor organizations 
that affect employment and the phi- 
losophy underlying them? This 
specific information about vocations 
is best given at the time when pupils 
are about to leave school, before 
they get out into the labor market. 
The reasons for leaving school, 
such as dissatisfaction with school 
and economic pressure at home, 
should also be studied. One high 
school set up a “High School Serv- 
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ice Department” that studied, by 
means of a questionnaire to pupils, 
what experiences they wanted the 
school to provide for them; the 
school then used all the resources 
available to provide these experi- 
ences. 


3. To help pupils develop skill 
in living in their world and playing 
a constructive part in it. In the 
“human relations” type of class, 
often in connection with home eco- 
nomics, pupils can learn how to get 
along more happily with their 
family and other persons. Techni- 
ques of applying for a job can be 
taught through discussion and 


dramatization. Part-time work ex- 
periences that are an intrinsic part 
of school education offer opportuni- 
ties to develop useful skills. Valu- 
able opportunities for work experi- 
ence may be found in the commu- 


nity, such as picking berries or other 
fruit; work experience may be tied 
up with home needs, such as making 
a garden or building a sanitary 
toilet; or work experience may be 
connected with the running of the 
school. 

Successful action depends (1) on 
a sound pattern of action, such as 
the health program described in 
some detail by representatives from 
the Fairfax County School, (2) on 
having someone in the county or 
community who knows and cares 
about rural life and can discover 
and develop local leaders, and (3) 
on having enough well-qualified 
teachers to make good education 
possible. 


Miss Warren: Dr. Ross, you are to 


be congratulated on bringing forth 
such a valuable discussion. 





CENTRALIZED TESTING AGENCY FORMED 


Merging the testing activities of three leading non-profit agencies, Educational Testing 
Service was formally organized in December, 1947, to develop more effective examinations 
from the first grade to graduate school, better intelligence and aptitude tests, and to conduct 


intensive research in new testing methods. 


The three groups participating in the merger are the American Council on Education, 
the College Entrance Examination Board and the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching. Only the testing activities of the three groups are involved in the merger; 
each will continue independently in its other activities in the field of education. 


President James B. Conant of Harvard University has been elected chairman of the 


board. of the newly-formed agency. 





A Training Program for Campus Leadership 
at the Ohio State University 


KATHRYN L. HOPWOOD 


The responsibility of colleges for 
training future leaders is accepted 
fact. Correlated with this is the re- 
sponsibility of preparing students for 
leadership in campus organizations 
with the implication that such training 
will carry over into post-college expe- 
riences. In the planning of a pro- 
gram, problems such as these arise: 

1. How shall a basic philosophy of 
leadership be determined? 

2. What techniques shall be 
taught? (Parliamentary pro- 
cedure, methods of group dis- 
cussion, etc. ) 

. Who shall receive this training: 
those who aspire to leadership 
but who have not yet “arrived,” 
or those who have already been 
elected to office? 

. Considering the pressures of 
students’ daily lives, when and 
how can can a training program 
be arranged that they can fit 
into their schedules? 

For some years, one of the spring 
projects of the Women’s Self Gov- 
ernment Association has been a train- 
ing period designed to acquaint newly- 
elected officers with correct parlia- 
mentary procedure and other tech- 
niques necessary to the performance of 
their duties. Last year we attempted 
also an analysis of methods of group 
discussion which these potential lead- 
ers had observed and admired in 
others and we spent a good deal of 
time discussing the same problem 
from the negative approach, “What 
have you seen other leaders do that 
you disliked?” We found that the 
latter approach focused thinking more 
effectively. 


Mentioned most frequently as de- 
sirable were these traits: (1) is im- 
partial, (2) listens to members and 
pulls out ideas, (3) creates a friendly 
atmosphere, (4) is willing to work, 
(5) knows the business of the day, 
(6) can sense the time to take action, 
(7) permits the group to make the 
decisions. 

The qualities which had annoyed 
them most were: (1) monopolizes 
discussion and forces ideas, (2) 
doesn’t clinch points, (3) is late to 
meetings, (4) lacks humor, (5) 
doesn’t admit mistakes, (6) doesn’t 
delegate responsibility. 

At the conclusion of the session, we 
used a self-appraisal check list the 
items of which had been pulled to- 
gether from earlier discussions with 
students and from a background of 
reading on leadership. In this check 
list we attempted to talk in terms of 
specifics, avoiding as much as possible 
“value words.” It was interesting to 
note that almost all of the factors in- 
cluded were brought out by students 
during the discussion of the training 
period, although the check list itself 
was not distributed until the conclu- 
sion of the session. 

Last spring when the projects com- 
mittee of W.S.G.A. began to plan the 
training period for this year’s officers, 
the four questions posed at the begin- 
ning of this article were uppermost in 
their thinking. They came to these 
conclusions: 

1. The attitude of the leader to- 
wards his job, towards the 
members of his group, and his 
conception of the function of his 
organization in the campus com- 
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munity is of primary importance 
and should be a major consid- 
eration. 

Techniques of group discussion 
and parliamentary procedure 
are essentials for all officers. In 
addition, presidents, vice presi- 
dents, secretaries and treasurers 
should receive training in the 
methods and specialized re- 
quirements of their respective 
duties. 

Those elected to office for the 
coming year should be urged 
especially to participate, but all 
who wish to attend may do so. 
Since distractions are inevitable 
if the training course is given on 
the campus, it would be advis- 
able to remove it to some place 
easily accessible. The time se- 
lected was the first week-end 
of the fall quarter. 

A committee of town girls worked 
out the details of the plan during the 
summer. They were able to reserve a 
camp about four miles from the 
campus. It has a large central recrea- 
tion hall, sleeping facilities for one 
hundred, and a dining-hall. Buses 
were chartered for transportation. 

The committee found the faculty 
ready for cooperation. A professor 
who has special skills in group discus- 
sion agreed to serve as leader for that 
project, the head of the Department 
of Speech consented to be parliamen- 
tarian, and in every case the response 
of faculty members was wholehearted. 
The program was set up as follows: 


Saturday 

8:30 A.M. — Meet to take bus for camp. 
9:30 A.M. — Get settled at camp. 

10:00 A.M. — Registration and Announce- 


ments. 


10:30 A.M, — First General Session. 
Techniques of Group Die 


:30 — Second General Session. 
Parliamentary Procedure. 
:30-5:30 — Recreation. 
:30 P.M. — Supper. 
:30 P.M. — Evening Discussion with 
men’s honoraries as guests, 
“My Organization and 
Tomorrow’s World.” 
9:00 P.M. — Dance and Weiner Roast. 


. 
4 - 


Sunday Morning 
9:00 A.M. — Breakfast. 
9:30 A.M. — Workshops for: 
a— Presidents and Vice 
Presidents (Organization and 
committee set-ups and tech- 
niques) 
b — Secretaries (Responsibili- 
ties of secretaries and correct 
form for minutes) 
c— Treasurers (Keeping the 
budget balanced) 
10:30 A.M. — Final Session. 
Topic: “So You Were 
Elected.” 
11:30 A.M, — Lunch. 
1:30 P.M. — Return to campus. 


The opening session on techniques 
of group discussion was led by Dr. 
Edgar Dale, of the Bureau of Edu- 
cational Research. The following 
questions were suggested for evaluat- 
ing a discussion: 


1. Was the discussion group clear as to why 
they were brought together? 

2. Was there a chairman who had made 
some preparations—who did not come to 
the meeting “cold”? 

. Was the group seated so that face-to-face 
conversation was encouraged? 
. Was the purpose of the discussion clarified 
by the chairman? 
. If the group tried to solve a problem: 
a. Was the problem clearly. stated, its 
terms and limits defined? ; 
b. Were the barriers to solution clar- 
fied? 
c. Were alternative solutions explored? 
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d. Was it clear to the members what 
they could do to help solve the 
problem? 

. Did the chairman sense clearly when the 
discussion was going off the track and 
bring it back to previously stated pur- 
poses? ' 

. Was the chairman conscious of problems 
which were or were not amenable to dis- 
cussion? 

. Was the leader careful to see that every- 
one who wished had a chance to partici- 
pate?’ Did he try to draw out those who 
were somewhat hesitant about partici- 
pating? 

. Did the chairman talk too much or let 
a few persons do so? 

. Was the meeting dragged out too long? 
What could have been done to shorten it, 
to make it more effective? 

. Was there a good summary of the whole 
meeting rather than that part or portion 
which the leader liked or approved? 

. Were next steps, if any, clear to the 
group when they left the meeting? Had 
due dates of reports or activities been set? 


The planning of the evening session 


had been a special challenge. Mem- 
bers of the three men’s honoraries 
were invited out as guests for the dis- 
cussion and a dance and weiner roast 


afterwards. The response to the in- 
vitation was great. As a result, there 
were gathered together for this 
session almost all of the men and 
women who were holding major 
campus responsibilities for the year. 
Their absorption and eager participa- 
tion were really thrilling to observe. 
A committee of about five student 
organization presidents had held two 
Meetings with the leader, Mr. 
Armand Stalnaker, in preparation for 
the program. The questions about 
which the discussion centered were 
these: 

My Organization and Tomorrow's World 
How can our organization help faculty and 

students to become acquainted in a large 

public university? 
How is our organization concerned about the 


individual lives its members will live in the 
future? 

How is our organization affecting the personal 
and domestic life of the future? 

How can our organization improve its demo- 
cratic procedures? 

How can our organization express its world 
citizenship? 

How can our organization improve the voca- 
tional usefulness of its members? 

How can group life in our organization be 
made effective in enriching the lives of its 
participants? 

How can our organization remain adaptable to 
the conditions of a changing world? 

How can our organization evaluate and express 


its real purposes? 

How can our organization be important and 
prominent without becoming snobbishly 
exclusive? 

How can. our organization express its friendli- 
ness and usefulness to those outside its mem- 
bership and justify its existence to those who 
do not belong to it? 

The workshops on Sunday morning 
were followed by a closing session in 
which an attempt was made to pull 
together techniques and goals into a 
practical working plan that the partici- 
pants might go back and put into 
operation. 

One of the factors that proved to 
be most valuable in the plans for the 
week-end was the fact that sufficient 
time was allowed for recreation and 
conversation. On a large campus it 
often happens that presidents of vari- 
ous organizations have no more than 
a speaking acquaintance. Discussions 
which began in the training periods 
were continued as the girls lay out in 
the sun. “Team spirit” grew in the 
volley ball games. Songs broke out 
sponstaneously in the dining-hall, 
over the dish washing, and in the 
large barracks where all the girls 
slept. As one girl commented, “You 
could sense a feeling of group soli- 
darity growing hourly through the 
day.” In this, perhaps, lay the greatest 
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value of the whole project. Here, 
gathered together for a brief period 
of time, were those in whose hands 
lay the responsibility of leadership for 
student organizations of every corner 
of the campus: student government 
groups, interest societies, residence 
halls, publications, and sororities. An 
esprit de corps was generated, a vision 
of common purpose seemed to unfold. 

On a large campus it is difficult to 
gauge the effect of such a program in 
its broader implications. We do know 
that meetings are conducted more 
efficiently and that the techniques of 
group discussion are being used fre- 
quently. Less easily measured is our 
more earnest hope—that our campus 
leaders shall have grown in vision of 
service and in high resolve. 


HOW GOOD A LEADER AM I? 


(Self appraisal check list for 
Leadership Training Period) 


I. Personal Qualities. 


Since as leaders we are in the campus eye, 
people around us are constantly aware of our 
actions. We need to check ourselves on the 
impression we are creating—consciously or un- 
consciously—on others. 

1. I know the importance of physical 
energy. (I get enough rest to main- 
tain it.) 

. I can relax. I do not give the im- 
pression of being always “in high.” 

. I try to check my way of speaking, 
walking, and acting so that I never 
appear snobbish or thoughtless. 

. I remember that my personal ap- 
pearance plays a part in my impres- 
sion on others. 

. I see to it that my voice is distinct 
and “sounds interested.” 

. I know that the campus at large is 
likely to judge the group I represent 
by my actions and attitudes. 

. I try to overcome the tendency to 
become “brittle” when I’m tired. 


.. 8. I don’t get conceited when recog. 
nition is given me because of my 


office. 


II. Group Relations. 


How can we build a “team spirit”? Here 
are a few points that may help. 

1. I call people in the group by name. 

2. I try to learn something about them 
and their interests. 

3. The members of my group feel we 
attack problems together. 

. I don’t try to sell the group on my 
own ideas all the time. 

. Our members know when they doa 
good job. (I tell them!) 

. They know what we’re aiming at. 
(Our goals are as clear to them » 
to me.) 

. I draw all members of the group 
into active participation in the 
program. 

__. 8. I say “we,” not “1.” 
Ill. Organization and Administration. 

The leader often has an administrative post 
in the organization. What can she do to make 
things click? 

. I am sold on my job! I feel it has 
a lot to contribute to the campus. 

. 1 can be depended on to carry 
through on a job to the last detail. 

. I keep appointments. 

. I can plan and organize my own 
time effectively so that 1 get things 
done. 

. I’m willing to give up a course of 
action that’s a favorite of mine if 
another is suggested that the group 
thinks is better. 

. I delegate responsibility to other 
people and see to it that they carry 
through. 

. I am willing to stand by a decision 
and carry it out energetically once 
it’s made. 

IV. Conducting Meetings. 

What techniques are valuable to the leader 
of a meeting? When I conduct a meeting do 
the members feel we’re getting things done 
and enjoy it, too? 

I know enough about parliamentary 
procedure to keep meetings going 
smoothly. 
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. When I conduct a meeting the group 
laughs occasionally—and at the right 
places! 


. There are no “dead spots” in the 
room. Everyone is alert to the dis- 
cussion and a lot are taking part. 


. I figure out the acoustics and make 
myself heard. 
. I give members of the group the 


feeling that what they say is valu- 
able and helpful. 


. I try to keep the group “on the 
track” during discussions. 

. I avoid allowing any member to do 
too much of the talking—even me! 

. If some member gets heated, I sum- 
marize her comments in a calm man- 
ner and answer her myself. 

. I sense when to bring the discussion 
to a close. 

. I clinch the thinking of the group, 
summarizing, reviewing the plan of 
action agreed upon. 





Book Routes 


MERIBETH E. CAMERON 


Julian Huxley, Director General of 
the United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific and Cultural Organization, has 
produced in his Unesco, Its Purpose 
and Its Philosophy (1) a thoughtful, 
sensitive and clear summary of the es- 
sential problems and methods of 
Unesco. To Mr. Huxley, the great 
task of Unesco is the achievement of 
reconciliation between the opposing 
philosophies of life which confront us 
in the world today before another war 
can set back the march of human prog- 
ress by centuries. These conflicting 
philosophies, one polarized about in- 
dividual human beings, the other 
about human social organizations, can 
be reconciled in terms of a philosophy 
of evolutionary and scientific human- 
ism, which Mr. Huxley defines and 
analyzes with great skill and lucidity 
and which he advocates as the only 
philosophy appropriate to an organi- 
zation created to help the emergence 
of a single world culture. In many 
sections of the pamphlet Mr. Huxley 
Writes as the biologist that he is, but 


his emphasis on science is tempered by 
a recognition of the roles of philoso- 
phy, the humanities and the creative 
arts in human progress. In his discus- 
sion, each section of diagnosis of prob- 
lems and needs is pointed up to a 
statement of what Unesco can best do 
in this particular field. This book is 
little in size but large in content, and 
should be required reading for all hu- 
man beings who are concerned to con- 
struct the defenses of peace in the 
minds of men. 


The American Council on Educa- 
tion has issued the first two volumes 
of the report on its cooperative study 
in general education, in which more 
than twenty colleges, representing a 
wide variety of types, took part be- 
tween 1939 and 1944. Cooperation 
in General Education, (2) the final 
report of the executive committee, 
gives an over-all discussion of philos- 
ophies of education and of the pur- 
poses, procedures and results of the 
study. General Education in the Hu- 
manities (3) by Harold Baker Dun- 
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kel concentrates on the projects car- 
ried through in that particular area 
of general education. Although the 
members of the executive committee 
of the study clearly incline to the 
“functional” or “progressive” view of 
education, they made no attempt to 
impose it on the participating colleges. 
Their purpose was rather to provide 
facilities for cooperative study, dis- 
cussion, and action, to the end that 
each college should develop a4 phiios- 
ophy and that all participants should 
achieve a greater common understand- 
ing of general education. The diag- 
nostic device given most attention in 
the report is the formulation and use 
of a series of inventories, by which 
students take stock of their attitudes 
and information in various fields and 
thereby provide data on student needs 
in general education as bases for cur- 
ricular planning. The reactions of col- 
lege faculty members to these reports 
will unquestionably be varied. Some 
will hail them as records of a great 
progressive experiment which, while 
it has obtained no final answers (it did 
not intend or expect to), has clarified 
the issues of general education. Oth- 
ers, the “anti-functionalists,” of whom 
this reviewer is one, will be dismayed 
at the prospect of curricula based on 
such “objective” criteria as an Inven- 
tory of General Life-Goals, an Inven- 
tory of Post-War Reconstruction, an 
Inventory of Religious Concepts and 
an Inventory of the Arts. However, 
whether these volumes leave you con- 
fused and uncertain, give you a fine 
glow of agreement, or simply raise 
your blood-pressure, they are worth 
reading as a consideration of major is- 
sues in American education and as an 


indication of influential tendencies 
among American educators. 

One of the latest pamphlets in the 
series of American Council on Edu- 
cation studies in student - personnel 
work is Counseling for Mental 
Health, (4) prepared by a commit- 
tee under the chairmanship of Kate 
Hevner Mueller. The members of 
the committee — college personnel 
workers of various types, among them 
both a psychiatrist and a psychologist 
—-sound as if they themselves were in 
a good state of mental health. They 
have produced a clear, sensible and 
well-stated little guidebook for col- 
leges which wish to develop or to 
weigh their mental hygiene programs. 
After providing brief sketches of 
“eight students who might be found 
on any campus” and who represent 
typical college-age problems in men- 
tal health, the authors analyze the 
characteristic difficulties of college stu- 
dents in achieving and maintaining 
satisfactory mental balance, discuss 
the symptoms and nature of mental 
illness, and survey the ways in which 
a college can most effectively use its 
personnel resources in a campus men- 
tal health-program. The concrete sug- 
gestions as to where to find profes- 
sional workers, such as clinical psy- 
chologists, psychiatrists, and psychia- 
tric social workers are especially use- 
ful as means of protecting colleges 
from employing the unqualified. 

The third edition of School Health 
Problems by Laurence Chenoweth 
and Theodore Silkirk, with an Owt- 
line of School Health Administration 
(5) by Richard Arthur Bolt is the 
work of a group of physicians with 
practical experience in school health 
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work and an excellent knowledge of 
the literature of the field. The vol- 
ume, which is organized as a textbook, 
will be particularly useful for stu- 
dents in education, but teachers in ser- 
vice can also benefit from reading it. 

The Commission on Intergroup 
Education of the American Associa- 
tion of Schoo] Administrators has re- 
cently issued From Sea to Shining Sea, 
(6) an administrators’ handbook for 
intergroup education. It proposes and 
gives detailed suggestions for carrying 
into action various methods by which 
the schools can aid in the solution of 
one of the greatest problems of Amer- 
ican democracy, tension and lack of 
understanding between various religi- 
ous and cultural elements in our pop- 
ulation. 

The most recently issued Yearbook 
of the Department of Rural Educa- 
tion of the NEA is devoted to On- 
the-job Education in Rural Commu- 
nities (7). The ten articles which 
make up the book are full of practi- 
cal information and suggestions for 
rural educators. 

In Improving Marking and Re- 
porting Practices in Elementary and 
Secondary Schools (8) Mr. William 
L. Wrinkle, Director of College High 
School, Colorado State College of Ed- 
ucation at Greeley, has made an orig- 
inal, “self-teaching,” fresh approach 
to marking and reporting in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. He cre- 
ates the illusion for the reader of be- 
ing in a college of education workshop 
and thinking through the problem 
step by step. First, he asks the reader 
to review his points of view on mark- 
ing and reporting and suggests further 
reading on the subject. Then he re- 
views the evidence for and against cer- 


tain types of marking system. Most 
helpful, perhaps, is the detailed de- 
scription of the experience of his own 
faculty in developing a more satisfac- 
tory marking system in his own school. 
This is a valuable little book that 
should produce desirable changes in 
the marking. systems of many schools. ~ 

Dr. Kitson’s third edition of his 
popular book for young people, J Find 
My Vocation, (9) is particularly time- 
ly. It fills a serious gap in up-to-date 
information on vocations. During the 
war, books about jobs quickly became 
out of date and in the post-war days 
pupils and teachers had few recent 
authoritative sources to which to turn. 
Dr. Kitson’s book also rides on the 
crest of the wave of interest in’ self- 
direction; young people are more and 
more expected to assume responsibil- 
ity for their own guidance, with the 
adult serving as a resource and con- 
sultant. This role the book plays ad- 
mirably. 

Its origination is both logical and 
psychological. It starts out by saying, 
“There’s work for you to do,” and 
gives a glimpse of the wide, wide 
world of work. Then the author gives 
more specific information and sources 
of information about working condi- 
tions, requirements, and rewards. Vo- 
cational ladders, an original way of 
studying progression in a vocation, are 
described. The personal aspects of vo- 
cational guidance are next treated— 
appraising vocational potentialities, 
trying out the vocation, preparing for 
a vocation, getting the first job and 
applying for social security benefits. 
To prevent the book from being en- 
tirely employee-centered, Dr. Kitson 
includes a chapter giving the employ- 
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er’s point of view. To correct the ten- 
dency in vocational guidance of being 
urban-centered, Dr. Kitson adds a 
chapter on the problems of rural 
youth. Special vocational problems of 
young women and visual aids in guid- 
ance likewise answer questions fre- 
quently raised by many deans and 
other personnel workers. 

I Find My Vocation is a sound, 
readable book for young people; it is 
also a means whereby teacher counsel- 
ors can learn much that was omitted 
in their preparation for their vocation- 
al guidance responsibilities. 

For concrete help on the education- 
al guidance of high school and college 
students — problems of choice of 
course, choice of college or other op- 
portunities for further education, and 
failure in one or more subjects — 
deans may turn to Educational Guid- 
ance, Its Principles and Practice (10). 
These problems of educational guid- 
ance take more of most deans’ time 
than any other kind of counseling. 
The aim of this book is to help per- 
sonnel workers to improve the quality 
of their educational guidance services. 
To do this involves improving the 
quality of their interviews, building 
up adequate and usable files of infor- 
mation about colleges and other edu- 
cational opportunities, and helping 
faculty advisers, home room teachers 
and other kinds of teacher counselors 
to do more effective counseling and 
educational guidance in groups. 

The content of the book includes 
the following features: 

1. The Need and Nature of Edu- 

cational Guidance 

2. Self-Appraisal 

3. Educational Opportunities 


4. Programs of Educational Guid- 

ance 

5. The Counseling Process 

6. Educational Guidance During 

High School Years 
7. Educational Guidance During 
College Years and Later 

If the dean wants to conduct a 
highly interesting series of staff or fac- 
ulty meetings, she can dramatize some 
of the verbatim interviews in Chap- 
ters VI and VII. She will have a stu- 
dent read the interviewee’s part and 
she or one of the teacher counselors 
will read the counselor’s part. This 
dramatization will serve as a spring- 
board for the discussion of the tech- 
nique of the interview. Each member 
of the group present will contribute 
to the discussion of such questions as: 

1. How do you think the student 

felt during this interview? 
What effect do you think the in- 
view had on the student? 

. What did the counselor say or 
do that helped the student 
most? 

. To what parts of the interview 
did you have an unfavorable re- 
action, such as “I wouldn’t have 
done that??? 

4. What would you have done dif- 

ferently in this interview? 

The interviews reported in Chap- 
ters VI and VII are the kind that 
deans and other personnel workers in 
schools and colleges conduct every 
day, within the time limitations of 
their situation. 

Much can be done to improve the 
quality of these short-contact inter- 
views. It is this kind of practical help 
that Educational Guidance, Its Prin- 
ciples and Practice aims to give. 
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What Say (11), an attractive lit- 
tle book for teen-age girls, was writ- 
ten for Junior High Y-Teen Clubs. 
In story form it conveys to club mem- 
bers many suggestions for programs 
and many ideas for handling common 
group problems such as election of 
leaders, recruiting of members, run- 
ning a teen-age canteen, and many 
others. The questions at the end of 
each short chapter invite lively dis- 
cussion. 

(1) Huxley, Julian, Unesco, Its Purposes 


ad Its Philosophy. Washington: Public Af- 
fairs Press, 1947. 62 pp. $1.00. 

(2) Cooperation in General Education. A 
Final Report of the Executive Committee of 
the Cooperative Study in General Education. 
Washington: American Council on Education, 
1947, xvii, 240 pp. $3.00. 

(3) Dunkel, Harold, General Education in 
the Humanities, Washington: American Coun- 
cil on Education, 1947. xix, 321 pp. $3.50. 

(4) Mueller, Kate Hevner, e¢ al., Counsel- 
ing for Mental Health. Washington: Ameri- 
can'Council on Education, Series VI, Student 


Personnel Work, No, 8, July 1947. vi, 64 pp. 
$1.00. 

(5) Chenoweth, Laurence B., and Selkirk, 
Theodore K., School Health Problems, with 
An Outline of School Health Administration 
by Richard Arthur Bolt, New York: F. S. 
Crofts and Co., 1947. 3rd. ed. xii, 419 pp. 

(6) From Sea to Shining Sea, Washington: 
American Association of School Administrators, 
1947. 64 pp. 50c. Discounts on quantity or- 
ders. 

(7) Roberts, Roy W., Ed., On-the-job Ed- 
ucation in Rural Communities, Washington: 
Department of Rural Education, National Ed- 
ucation Association, Yearbook, 1947. 75c. 139 


Pe) Wrinkle, William L., Improving Mark- 
ing and Reporting Practices tn Elementary 
and Secondary Schools, New York: Rinehart 
and Company, 1947. 120 pp. $2.00. 

(9) Kitson, Harry Dexter, ] Find My Vo- 
cation (Third Edition), New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1947. 278 pp. 
$1.80. 

(10) Strang, Ruth, Educational Guidance: 
lts Principles and Practice, New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1947. 268 pp. $2.90. 

(11) Wilbur, Helen S. Wat Say? 600 
Lexington Avenue, New York 22, The Wom- 
an’s Press, 1947. $1.25. 





Secondary School Exchange 
VELORA BUSCHER 


Having come a long way from my 
own first green year, I decided re- 
cently to visit with a young dean in a 
band new job. During an evening 
given over to “my past” and “her fu- 
ture,” I learned that all new deans 
have comparable experiences. 

First of all, Ellen King has had no 
special training to be a dean except 
college courses in vocational guidance 
and mental hygiene. In one of those 
courses she wrote an essay on “Day- 
dreaming about 1960” in which she 
said: “Id like to be the dean of wom- 


en because I like being with people 
and being needed. . . . I’d like the 
prestige, the extra money, the chance 
to call a few shots.” This gives some 
idea of how honest my friend, Miss 
King, is with herself. 

Such honesty compels her to admit 
that she questions why the principal 
chose her to be the dean. She knows 
there are women on the faculty with 
more training or longer experience. 
She feels that some are more tactful, 
more attractive personally, more deft 
with words. But she doubts that any 
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one gets more satisfaction out of teach- 
ing adolescents than she does or that 
anyone is less surprised or shocked 
with their queer quirks. Being a com- 
mercial teacher and thereby associated 
mostly with girls, she thinks, may 
have made her the choice of the prin- 
cipal. 

Miss King tossed and turned, 
wrestling with the idea through sev- 
eral sleepless nights before accepting 
the appointment. “Fine,” said the 
principal enthusiastically, glad that it 
was settled. “There are a few admin- 
istrative details that need to be worked 
out when we get around to it. Let me 
know anytime I can help you.” 

Thus was a career dumped in her 
lap. 

The Board of Education has pro- 
vided some handsome files for college 
bulletins, questionnaires, interview 
forms, and records of future physical 
examinations. These files are inter- 
spersed with the typewriters in her 
class room, for she has no office. Phys- 
ical examinations have been merely 
those given by the visiting nurse when 
impetigo reached epidemic propor- 
tions. Now that the nurse is complain- 
ing about having no place to work, 
the Dean of Girls is to have an office 
—one shared with the Link Trainer. 

One of her desires is to establish 
good relationships with industry. It 
has seemed a good idea to invite peo- 


ple to speak on vocational opportu. 
nities. Thus far, she has succeeded jn 
getting a representative of Nursing 
Education and one from a school 
teaching comptometry. She wants to 
place girls in jobs, but to date the only 
opportunities have been for baby sit. 
ters. 

Miss King has become a member of 
both the state and national associations 
of deans. Her reaction to the state 
meeting which she attended is that her 
colleagues are frinedly and cordial, 
but she doubts that anyone of them 
was ever a new dean in a new job. 
They talked of health clinics, and so- 
cial programs; they spoke of the spe- 
cial services of the psychologist and 
the teacher of speech correction. She 
would like to know how to settle at- 
tendance problems without a truant 
officer for she realizes that irregulari- 
ties in attendance are often sympto- 
matic of serious maladjustment. 
These deans seemed so wise that she 
went away with a feeling of filial re- 
lationship rather than of fellowship. 

Knowing just how inadequate and 
overwhelmed she sometimes feels, I 
asked, “Do you think you’! take it on 
for another year?” 

“They say that in marriage the first 
year’s the hardest. I think the same is 
true in the dean’s work. And I cer- 
tainly want to go on with the job.” 








University and College Exchange 
VIRGINIA CORNEHLSEN 


“College students are certainly 
more careless in dress and manners 
than they used to be.” One hears 
some such comment in practically 
every campus community in the coun- 
try and it is not a reaction necessarily 
descriptive of the college community 
of this particular year. Every suc- 
ceding generation of students has 
heen criticized in “their times” for de- 
grees of laxness. Some phase of social 
and individual training has been a 
need of every college generation. It 
ig seemingly a problem that will be 
ever with us in some form. 

Tendencies toward carelessness in 
personal appearance and general dec- 
orum are responsible, on many cam- 
puses, for a re-evaluation of the pro- 
gram and facilities for the social train- 
ing of the men and women of the col- 
lege. Many new approaches and in- 
teresting adaptations of older technics 
and facilities are being put into action. 
We are grateful to those sharing their 
experiences with us and regret not 
having heard from others whom we 
know have interesting programs, in 
this area, functioning on their cam- 
puses, 

The program for the social training 
and personal development of students 
varies on each campus according to the 
type of campus, size, physical facilities 
and the actual program of the Dean’s 
office. Bennington College in Ver- 
| mont and Mills College in California 
are distinctive examples of the small 
campus where the residence and daily 
college schedule form a coordinated 


part of the program for the social de- 
velopment and training of the student. 
Universities, such as Stanford in Cali- 
fornia, have residence units which in 
themselves provide the physical facil- 
ities conducive to gracious living and 
include an overall program for the 
residents as well as many of the non- 
residents on the campus. An increas- 
ing number of colleges and universi- 
ties have student unions with the op- 
portunities offered by such physical 
facilities and the varied programs pos- 
sible for the development of social 
competence. The student union move- 
ment alone is a subject unto itself, in 
this area. 

Non-resident and city colleges have 
the problems of a commuting student 
body with few of the facilities and op- 
portunities provided in a resident pro- 
gram. The colleges in this group face 
a particular challenge. The students 
with limited leisure or time to spend 
on the campus often have indicated the 
greatest need for social counseling and 
training. Mrs. Ruth C. Wright, dean 
of students at the College of the City 
of New York, writes of their pro- 
gram: 

“Since City College has no dormi- 
tories, social experience must be gained 
through the activities of organized 
groups. Some of these social functions 
take place on one of the five ninth floor 
lounges which comprise the ‘campus’ 
in a sixteen story structure located in 
the heart of a great city. Some are 
held in a five-story brownstone-front 
former dwelling called ‘Lamport 
House.’ Some are held in the head- 
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quarters of the Hillel Foundation... . 
Members of the staff of this office are 
on duty in the lounges and at Lam- 
port House at all times. Functions are 
planned, equipment and space are re- 
served, and all details are arranged 
with a staff member. As far as possi- 
ble, the importance of attractive set- 
tings and graceful behavior is empha- 
sized. .. . The most recent effort to- 
ward presenting the amenities has 
crystallized in a Social Practices Club 
which was founded by a group of ma- 
ture students. They plan a series of 
talks followed by discussions and sev- 
eral carefully projected social func- 
tions. Their hope is to find faculty 
members willing to help them with 
the social functions.” 

Wisconsin State Teachers College 
is another example of a city campus 
attempting to work out its problems 
and meet the needs of its student pop- 
ulation for social counseling and train- 
ing without many of the necessary 
physical aids, such as a well equipped 
student union. Their Co-ediquette 
Committee of the college women’s 
government association has been doing 
something rather different in using 
the dramatic approach to social cour- 
tesy. According to Miss Cecilia Wer- 
ner, dean of women, the Co-edi- 
quette Committee was formed because 
a number of the women were con- 
cerned with the social development of 
the men and women of the campus 
and with the tendencies toward care- 
lessness in dress and manners. 

“The committee, however, realized 
that the handling of this problem was 
a delicate matter. ‘How can standards 
dealing with the amenities be raised 
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without giving offense?’ they asked 
themselves. Out of their discussion, 
it was agreed that certain points in 
courtesy on campus and off could be 
dramatized. A survey was made, by 
a questionnaire sent to the faculty, and 
the high points of discourtesy noted 
in a wide variety of instances: 1. Loud 
talking and laughing in corridors. 2, 
General inattention in class, particu. 
larly after warning bell as the profes. 
sor is bringing his lecture to a close. 3, 
Inappropriateness and carelessness in 
dress. 4. Feet on the furniture in the 
Commons, student lounge. 5. Flick. 
ing cigarette ashes on the floor. Mean- 
while, Miss Nancy Cantrell, a gradu. 
ate of Northwestern University, and 
Director of Dramatics of the Milwau- 
kee Y.W.C.A., was called into the pic- 
ture by the office of the Dean of 
Women. She met with the committee 
and wrote the skit based on the points 
of courtesy which the students listed. 
. .. With a wealth of material, a se- 
ries of skits was drawn up in a very 
loose and elastic form with the title 
‘The Case of the Six C’s.’? The dram- 
atization consisted of six scenes: I, 
Corridor Courtesy, 2. Classroom 
Courtesy, 3. Commons Courtesy, 4. 
Clothes Courtesy, 5. Calling Cour- 
tesy (Telephone), 6. Cafe Courtesy. 

“The cast, composed of men and 
women, was assembled and the loose 
structure of the script submitted; sug- 
gestions were made by members of 
the cast, and dialogue and action im- 
provised. Then a final draft of the 
script was made, with enough of im- 
provisation preserved to give spon- 
taneity and still maintain variety and 
unity. 
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“It was felt that members of the 
cast derived much benefit from the 
compiling and writing and rehearsing 
of these skits, inasmuch as the actual 
dramatization of campus situations 
served as a graphic reminder of the 
need of raising standards of conduct. 
... The final production was amaz- 
ingly well attended and well received 
both by faculty and students. 

“There was an unexpected ramifi- 
cation of this project in that directors 
of guidance in the Milwaukee public 
high schools were so pleased with the 
possibilities of this form of personal- 
ity development through visual edu- 
cation that they invited the cast to 
present this dramatization at various 
high school assemblies. So enthusias- 
tically was the performance received 
by high school teachers and students 
that one Dean of Girls was overheard 
to remark, ‘I think you should stump 
the state!’ .. . This program, through 
Miss Cantrell’s services, made use of 
community agencies and in turn gave 
extension service to the community.” 

St. Lawrence University in Canton, 
New York, a resident college, shows 
some of the recent trends in a pro- 
gram for social training. At present, 
St. Lawrence has an active “Personal 
Development Program.” According 


to Dean Doris C. Stout, an innova- 
tion this fali includes lectures and 
classes in posture, voice and grooming, 
being taught by a qualified personal 
consultant. 

“Separate lectures once a week for 
women and men students are supple- 
mented by lecture-discussions with 
mixed groups, small classes, and in- 
dividual conferences. In addition, the 
consultant is visiting sorority and fra-- 
ternity houses, cottages and dormitory 
dining rooms discussing table eti- 
quette. .. . This program which was 
particularly emphasized in the Fresh- 
man Orientation Program and started 
during the six week program will be 
followed up throughout the school 
year by the organizations in the vari- 
ous university residences. ... The uni- 
versity is interested in the complete 
development of the student and is de- 
sirous that each student acquire social 
and mental poise along with scholastic 
achievement.” 


Educators throughout the country 
are giving increased attention to gen- 
eral education and student needs, per- 
sonal and professional. Certainly the 
social competence of the individual 
must not be overlooked but be in- 
cluded in any programing for fuller 
personality development. 





GRADUATE FELLOWSHIPS 


Radcliffe College offers a limited number of fellowships, covering the tuition fee in 
whole or in part, for their Management Training Program. The program provides a basic 
training for young women intending to work in personnel departments, as well as for those 
who seek positions in other branches of administration. 


The Training Program will start on August 23, 1948 and end about June 8, 1949. 


For catalog and further information apply to Mr. T. North Whitehead, Management 
Training Program, Radcliffe College, Cambridge 38, Mass. 
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BARBARA CATTON 


Dean Lucile Allen of Cornell Uni- 
versity represented NADW at the in- 
auguration of President Katherine 
Blyley at Keuka College, Keuka Park, 
N. Y., on October 4, 1947. 


Miss Gertrude E. McComb was 
elected treasurer of the National Ed- 
ucation Association at the NEA Rep- 
resentative Assembly in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, last July. Miss McComb is 
dean of girls at McLean Junior High 
School, Terre Haute, Ind. 


Miss Lide A. Spragins, dean of 
women, Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity, Dallas, Texas, has been appoint- 
ed a member of the Texas Division of 
AAUW Committee on Education. 
Miss Spragins is also chairman of the 


Dean’s Group of District 4 of the 
Texas State Teachers Association. 


Miss Anne McLaughlin, formerly 
dean of studies, Georgetown Visita- 
tion Junior College, Washington, D. 
C., is now director of her own school 
for medical secretaries in Washing- 
ton. 


In June, 1947, Miss Nora Neill 
Power retired from her position as 
dean of women in Louisiana State 
University. Miss Power is now living 
in Carmel-by-the-Sea, California. 

Mrs. Bertha Davis retired as dean 
of women at Western Michigan Col- 
lege of Education, Kalamazoo, in Sep- 
tember, 1947. 


After 26 years of service as dean of 
women at the State Teachers College, 
Superior, Wis., Miss Ellen M. Clark 


has relinquished her duties. Miss 
Clark is continuing her teaching at the 
College, where she is chairman of the 
department of History and Social Sc- 
ence. 


Miss Grace W. Landrum retired 
as dean of women at the College of 
William and Mary, Williamsburg, 
Va., in July, 1947. Miss Landrum is 
now in Redlands, California. 


Mrs. W. T. Green is now dean 
emerita of West Texas State Teach- 
ers College, Canyon, having retired 
from active service in 1947. Mrs, 
Green is making her home in Canyon. 


Mrs. Gertrude H. Woodard retired 
from her position as dean of students 
at Miner Teachers College, Washing- 
ton, D. C., in October, 1947. Mrs. 
Woodard was associated with the Col- 
lege for 26 years, and has held the 
dean’s position since 1925. With her 
husband, who recently retired as head 
of the Howard University Mathemat- 
ics department, Mrs. Woodard has 
been traveling in Mexico since her re- 
tirement. The Woodards will make 
their home in Chicago. 


In May, 1947, Dean Christine 
Conaway of the Ohio State Univer- 
sity, and her staff were hostesses to a 
conference of head residents of Ohio 
colleges. Ninety persons from 17 
Ohio colleges and universities attend- 
ed this conference and were enthusias- 
tic about continuing similar meetings 
in future years. 

Deans of Women and Girls and the 


East Tennessee Guidance and Person- 
nel Association held a joint luncheon 
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meeting at Knoxville, Tennessee, Oc- 
tober 30 and 31 as part of the East 
Tennessee Educational Association. 
Miss Ella V. Ross, Chairman of the 
Deans’ Association, presided. Dr. 
Ruth Strang spoke on “Personnel 
Work in Secondary Schools” and Mr. 
Bertis E. Capehart, Chairman of the 
Guidance and Personnel Association, 
led the discussion of questions and 
problems. The Deans’ group is plan- 
ning to form a state association in the 
near future. 


New Appointments 


Miss Helen L. Baker, dean of 
women, Albright College, Reading, 
Pa. 

Miss Gloria A. Burntvedt, dean of 
women and director of Guidance, 
Waldorf College, Forest City, Iowa. 

Miss Marie Corrigan, dean of 
women, Catholic University of Amer- 
ica, Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Marjorie Cunningham, assis- 
tant dean of students and director of 
residence, MacMurray College, Jack- 
sonville, Ill. 

Miss Jean Gordon Fyfe, dean of 
women, Alma College, Alma, Mich. 

Miss Elvira Gellenthien, dean of 
women, State Teachers College, Su- 
perior, Wis. 

Miss Helen B. Gordon, dean of 
women, Louisiana State University, 
University, La. 

Miss Katharine R. Jeffers, dean of 
women, College of William and 
Mary, Williamsburg, Va. 

Miss Elizabeth Lichty, dean of 
women, Western Michigan College of 
Education, Kalamazoo. 
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Mrs. Millicent Carey McIntosh, 
dean, Barnard College, Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y. 

Miss Helen E. Reeve, from assis- 
tant dean of women to dean of wom- 
en, Indiana State Teachers College, 
Terre Haute. 

Mrs. Ada W. Roberts, dean of 
women, Culver-Stockton College, 
Canton, Mo. 

Miss Miriam A. Shelden, dean of 
women, University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana. 

Mrs. Edith Stallings, dean of wom- 
en, University of Georgia, Athens. 

Miss Doris Marie Seward, associ- 
ate director of Student Activities Bu- 
reau, University of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis. 

Miss E. Gretchen Taylor, dean of 
women, Ithaca College, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Mrs. Beulah C. van Wagenen, ex- 


ecutive officer in charge of student 
life, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, N. Y. 


Married 

Miss Flora Ellen Burton, dean of 
women at the Eastman School of Mu- 
sic, Rochester, N. Y., was married on 
August 12, 1947, to Mr. Arthur H. 
Larson, secretary-registrar of the 
Eastman School. Mrs. Larson will 
continue her duties as dean. 


RR RNA EE 
Died 

Mrs. Marion Watson McGuire, 
dean of women, Culver-Stockton Col- 
lege, Canton, Mo., died at her home 
on the campus June 17, 1947. Mrs. 
McGuire had served as dean of wom- 
en at the College since 1943. 





State Association Meetings 


New York 

The twentieth annual conference of 
the New York State Association of 
Deans and Guidance Personnel which 
met at the Lake Placid Club, Lake 
Placid, New York, from October 11- 
13, was reported by Miss Florence 
Myers. 

The opening address on October 11 
was given by Mr. Lester W. Nelson, 
Principal of the Scarsdale High 
School. In discussing “The Continu- 
ity of Guidance” he showed its impli- 
cations in “three dimensions”—“con- 
tinuity of time” as students progress 
from year to year, “continuity of ac- 
tivities” as students engage in a pro- 
gression of experiences and “continu- 
ity of personnel.” Mr. Nelson con- 
tended that too often our concept of 
guidance. is one or two dimensional 
rather than three dimensional. 

The needs of the new members of 
the association were touched upon in 
a panel discussion on “Guidance Tech- 
niques.” The Participants in the panel 
were Dr. Lucile Allen, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Mr. Kenneth Herrold, Co- 
lumbia University, Dr. Robert Hop- 
pock, New York University, Miss 
Marjorie C. Smith, Syracuse Univer- 
sty. 

One of the addresses that resulted 
in considerable discussion was given by 
Mr. Henry Chauncey, Executive Di- 
rector of the College Entrance Exam- 
ination Board. He traced the changes 
that have taken place in college en- 
trance procedures from the time when 
each college held its own examinations 
“when and where it chose” up to the 
present when the program of uniform 


tests for college entrance reflects real 
cooperative effort on the part of the 
colleges. To-day the new type tests 
which have replaced the old essay ex. 
aminations give the private schools no 
advantage over the public schools. As 
a matter of fact the public school stu. 
dents do as well or a little better on 
college board tests than students from 
independent schools. 


Mr. Chauncey asserted that the 
College Entrance Examination Board 
prides itself on its “three freedoms”; 


(1) Freedom from bias in favor of 
any schools or students, 

(2) Freedom from prescribing sub- 
ject matter that must be cov- 
ered by the schools. 

(3) Freedom from interpreting the 
scores resulting from the ex- 
aminations. The College En- 
trance Examination Board 
does not fix passing or failing 
marks. The _ examination 
scores are reported to the col- 
leges to interpret as they see 

a 

The speaker stated that the College 
Entrance Examination Board feels 
that the test scores should not be giv- 
en undue weight by the colleges but 
that they should always be considered 
in conjunction with the total school 
record and the personal interview. 

The association was interested in 

learning from Mr. Chauncey that the 
Board is concerned about the vexing 
problem presented by the require- 
ment that students indicate their 
choice of college on their applications 
for the college board examinations. 
It is well known that this requirement 
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often works a real hardship on appli- 
cants because of the weight some ad- 
missions officers attach to it. When 
Mr. Chauncey asked for an expression 
of opinion regarding this matter a mo- 
tion was made and passed “that the 
association go on record in recom- 
mending that the College Board Ap- 
plication omit the item pertaining to 
the first, second, and third choice of 
college.” 

During the discussion following 
Mr. Chauncey’s address two other 
motions were passed by the association 
relative to college entrance problems. 

The motions were as follows: 

(1) “That our association recom- 
mend to Mr. Chauncey that a 
committee be appointed to 
study the way in which rank 
in class is determined in vari- 
ous high schools with the hope 
that a common method will 
ultimately be adopted by all 
the schools.” 

(2) “That Mr. Chauncey carry 
back to the College Board 
members a suggestion that col- 
leges consider the possibility 
of deciding on a common date 
for sending out their accep- 
tance or other reports in their 
disposition of applications for 
admission.” 

Dr. Alonzo F. Myers, Chairman, 
Department of Education, New York 
University, urged his listeners to read 
the report of the “President’s Advis- 
ory Commission on Universal Mili- 
tary Training.” Dr. Myers stated that 
the Commission admitted that “Uni- 
versal Military Training cannot be 
justified on grounds other than mili- 
tary” and that if social benefits were 
to be obtained from such a program 


they could be derived more effective- 
ly through a strengthening of exist- 
ing social agencies. 

The speaker went on to say that al- 
though he believed wholeheartedly in 
“adequate national defense” and in 
developing a “program of scientific 
research” in order to maintain it, yet 
he could not subscribe to the recom- 
mendations of the President’s Advis- 
ory Commission. Dr. Myers objects 
to universal military training for the 
following reasons: It will provide no 
adequate basis of defense under con- 
ditions of modern warfare, it may lull 
the country into a false sense of secur- 
ity, it will result in a waste of money 
and man power, it will seriously cur- 
tail federal aid for other necessary ac- 
tivities, it will result in the develop- 
ment of “a spirit of warlike aggres- 
siveness in American youth and even- 
tually in the American people,” once 
it is established it will be difficult to 
terminate it. 

Professor Myers concluded his ad- 
dress by saying that our only security 
“rests not on a competitive armaments 
race, but on a greatly strengthened 
world organization devoted unswerv- 
ingly to outlawing war and to build- 
ing international cooperation and un- 
derstanding.” 

Dr. Theodore D. Rice, Professor 
of Education, New York University 
(formerly Director Michigan Second- 
ary School Curriculum Study) spoke 
about “Significance of Proposals for 
Articulation to Instruction and Guid- 
ance in High Schools.” His address 
touched upon some of the recent stud- 
ies that have been made in regard to 
articulation, it explored the possibili- 
ties of a program of secondary educa- 
tion designed for “All American 
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Youth” and it considered the neces- 
sary steps that remain to be taken for 
effecting a “genuine and continuous 
articulation.” Regarding possible 
modifications in the secondary school 
program, ‘he advocated the develop- 
ment of a “guidance-oriented curric- 
ulum” dealing with problems of 
“community living and personal liv- 
ing” and he recommended that the 
guidance personnel in each school help 
teachers develop “working relation- 
ships” to make this curriculum effec- 
tive. 

“The Personal Approach to Be- 
havior” with its implications for guid- 
ance workers was discussed by Dr. 
Arthur W. Combs, Assistant Profes- 
sor of Clinical Psychology and Direc- 
tor of the Mental Hygiene Service at 
Syracuse University. The “new ap- 
proach” does not place all the blame 
on the individual for his behavior nor 
does it attempt to fix blame on the 
environment. Rather it emphasizes 
that the individual must be under- 
stood in terms of the meaning the en- 
vironment has for him and also in 
terms of the concepts he has of him- 
self. Dr. Combs warned that as coun- 
selors we must avoid tearing down 
“self-concepts.” We must “learn to 
accept the client as he is and then to 
help him find ways to satisfy his own 
needs first, then ours.” We cannot do 
this by telling or by threat, but only 
by providing him with some kind of 
worthwhile responsibility to help him 
gain feelings of “self-worth” and 
“personal integrity.” In carrying out 
such a program we must remember 
that “equipment” is not sufficient. 
What really counts are “attitudes and 
people.” It is not necessary that we be 
“technicians” but people who under- 
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stand and who have “a real belief in 
the fundamental integrity of the in- 
dividual.” 

On Sunday the President of the 
association, Dr. Katherine Gillette 
Blyley, former Dean and recently in- 
augurated President of Keuka College 
opened the evening meeting with a 
brief worship service. Her readi 
was selections from the Psalms which 
fitted into the glory and majesty of 
the Lake Placid setting. This year 
the program was specifically planned 
so that the members had ample op- 
portunity to renew acquaintances and 
at the same time to enjoy the beauty 
of the surrouncing countryside with 
its striking mountain scenery and rich 
autumn coloring. 

During the Convention cognizance 
was taken of the recognition that has 
come to two former deans who served 
the association with distinction—Dr. 
Sarah Gibson Blanding, President of 
Vassar College and Dr. Katherine 
Gillette Blyley, President of Keuka 
College. After paying tribute to them 
the association voted to accord them 
honorary membership in the organiza- 
tion. 

At the business session, Miss Doris 
L. Crockett, Chairman of the Pro- 
gram Committee and Dean of Russell 
Sage College was elected president 
of the association and Mr. Fred H. 
Covert, Guidance Director of Dans- 
ville Central High School was elected 
treasurer. Continuing in office are the 
Vice-president Mr. J. Harold Ripton, 
Director of Admissions, Union Col- 
lege, and the Secretary Miss Uarda 
Evans, Assistant Principal In Charge 
of Guidance, Southport High School, 
Rockville Center. 
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The next meeting of the association 
will be held at the Thayer Hotel, 
West Point, October 21-23, 1948. 


Connecticut 

On October 30 and 31, the Con- 
necticut State Association of Deans 
repeated its experiment of two years 
ago and held another two-day insti- 
tute at the Bond Hotel in Hartford. 
The leader of the conference was Dr. 
Catharine Cox Miles, Clinical Profes- 
sor of Psychology at Yale Medical 
School and Attending Psychologist at 
the New Haven Hospital; and the 
theme under consideration was the 
dean’s responsibility toward the men- 
tal health of her students. Presiding 
throughout the conference was E. 
Alverna Burdick, Dean of Students at 
Connecticut College and retiring 
president of the State Association. 

Dr. Miles in her after-dinner 
speech on Thursday emphasized that 
the counselor must begin with sympa- 
thetic understanding, that she must 
always respect the individual and be 
willing to adapt her treatment to each 
person, and that she must not push 
for results. 

Dr. Miles then went on to discuss 
“client-centered counseling” with 
illustrations drawn from the wide 
range of her experience. She stated 
first that anyone seeking simple infor- 
mation should, of course, be given it 
directly but that in emotional spheres 
where language fails the counselor 
may resort to client-centered counsel- 
ing, which actually means no more 
than starting from the patient and de- 
veloping a course of action from him. 
In such cases, Dr. Miles said that the 
client is unable to formulate what he 
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wants because he does not know, but 
the counselor may help by sharing any 
experiences of his own or others which 
may be pertinent. 

The high school deans, meanwhile, 
with Dean Helen Pritchard of Hart- 
ford Public High School as modera- 
tor, had a panel with the following 
subjects and participants: “The Hori- 
zon Widens for the Freshmen,” pre- 
sented by Assistant Principal Helen 
Lockwood of the Harding High 
School, Bridgeport; “The Dean and 
the Community,” by Dean Barbara 
Hewlett of New Haven High School; 
“The New Dean Looks at her Job,” 
by Dean Mary Meehan of the 
Housatonic Valley Regional High 
School, Falls Village; and “Career 
Day, A Practical Program,” -by Dr. 
Edith Lawton, Director of Guidance, 
Darien High School. 

After luncheon on Friday, Dr. 
Miles gave her final talk, offering 
a helpful list of current books on some 
of the problems discussed. She took 
this opportunity also to define the 
realm where the dean may hope to be 
of most service in maintaining mental 
health. She emphasized that many 
people who are in mental hospitals 
could not have been saved from being 
institutionalized, and that deans who 
have worked with such cases unsuc- 
cessfully should not feel that they 
have failed. There are, however, 
many marginal cases where counseling 
may be the determining factor. 

The meeting adjourned in time to 
allow members to attend the final 
general meeting of*the Connecticut 
Education Association, which was cur- 
rently in session in Hartford. 
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Towa 

The Iowa State Association of 
Deans of Women and Advisers of 
Girls, meeting in Des Moines on No- 
vember 6 and 7, 1947, planned a pro- 
gram combining section meetings and 
general sessions. The topic for the 
high school section was “Group Coun- 
seling Through Home Room Pro- 
grams”; the college section discussed 
“Group Counseling Through Student 
Organizations” and “Group Counsel- 
ing in Residence Halls.” At the 
luncheon session, Dr. W. Norwood 
Brigance addressed the conference on 
“Advice to Advisers of Girls from a 
Teacher in a Man’s College.” Dr. 
George Lovell of Grinnell College 
spoke at the afternoon meeting on 
“Recent Trends in Counseling Pro- 
cedures.” 


Washington State 

The Washington State Association 
of Deans of Women and Girls held its 
annual convention in Olympia on 
October 11, 1947. Mrs. Pearl A. 
Wanamaker, state superintendent of 
public instruction and immediate past 
president of the NEA, addressed the 
group on “Education for Freedom.” 
New officers elected were: president, 
Miss Marion Jenkins, dean of women, 
Whitworth College, Spokane; vice- 
president, Miss Lessie Rasco, dean of 
girls, Wapato High School, Wapato; 
and secretary-treasurer, Miss Lorraine 
Powers, dean of women, Western 
Washington College of Education, 
Bellingham. 


Washington, D. C. 

At its annual meeting held at Gal. 
laudet College in Washington, D.C, 
on October 19, 1947, the Regional 
Association of Deans of Women and 
Advisers of Girls heard addresses 
from two women representatives of 
U. S. Government agencies. Miss 
Mary Elizabeth Pidgeon of the 
Women’s Bureau, U. S. Department 
of Labor, spoke on “Trends in the 
Occupational Opportunities for Wom- 
en”; Mrs. Edith Verant of the U. §, 
Employment Service chose as her 
topic: “Ways in Which the U. §. 
Employment Service Can Assist 
Deans and Advisers.” The afternoon 
session was addressed by Mr. Blair 
Bolles of the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion. New officers of the Regional 
Association (which includes Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Virginia, and Dis- 
trict of Columbia) are: president, 
Miss Helen Hastings of the Mount 
Vernon Junior College, Washington; 
vice-president, Miss Mary Fugate of 
Averett College, Danville, Va.; and 
secretary, Miss Martha Arnold of 
Goucher College, Baltimore, Md. 


Pennsylvania 

The 29th annual convention of the 
Pennsylvania Association of Deans of 
Women was held in Harrisburg No- 
vember 7 and 8, 1947. Miss Dorothy 
G. Lee, dean of women at Gettysburg 
College and president of the Associa- 
tion, presided at the general sessions, 
which included addresses by Mrs 
Elizabeth Jennings, formerly in 
charge of civilian women workers in 
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the Philadelphia Navy Yard, speaking 
on “A Critical Analysis of the Atti- 
tudes and Reactions of the Young 
Woman Graduate in First Employ- 
ment”; Dr. Susan B. Riley of George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., whose topic was “Educa- 
tion—a Tool of Society”; Dean Blair 
Knapp of Temple University, Phila- 
delphia, on “The Personnel Depart- 
ment and the Revolution in Educa- 
tion”; and Dean Althea Hottel of 
the University of Pennsylvania, 
speaking on “Values Among Youth 
in Europe.” A round table discussion 
on the subject “How Can the School 
or College Activate Religion for its 
Student?” was held with sections for 
the high school and college levels. 


Kentucky 


The Kentucky Association of Deans 
of Women held a two-day meeting in 


Louisville on Ooctber 17 and 18, 
1947. The group was addressed by 
Mr. Morton Walker, acting dean of 
men, University of Louisville, and 
Dean Christine Y. Conaway of Ohio 
State University. Miss Marguerite 
Reasor is president of the Association. 
Other officers include: vice-president, 
Miss Frances Jennings of Transyl- 
vania College, Lexington; secretary, 
Mrs. Catherine G. Nichols, Bards- 
town High School; treasurer, Miss 


nf Sweeney, Centre College, Dan- 
ville. 


Illinois 


The general theme of the annual 
conference of the [Illinois State 
Deans’ Association at Decatur, held 
December 4, 5, and 6th was “The 
Dean’s Place in the Program of the 
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School.” Deans Helen Shuman, Eunice 
Prutsman, Helen Moor, Edith Gram- 
lich, and Pauline Galvarro partici- 
pated in a panel led by Alice Jones, 
and presented the point of the dean. 
Mr. Edgar L. Harden, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education at Michigan State 
College, set forth the position of the 
administrator. At the banquet Dr. 
William E. McVey spoke on the 
topic, “Our Future Responsibilities in 
Matters of Education.” Lighter enter- 
tainment included a repeat perform- 
ance of Miss Ruth McCarn’s hit, “We 
Know All the Answers,” presented 
earlier at the national meeting of 
deans. Following that, Miss Velora 
Buscher explained why there is 
“Never a Dull Moment” for a dean. 


Nebraska 


On October 24, 1947 the Nebraska 
State Association of Deans and Ad- 
visers of Girls met at the University 
of Nebraska. The following officers 
were elected for the year: President, 
Mrs. G. T. Thompson, Northeast 
High School, Lincoln; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Miss Inez Johnson, Doane Col- 
lege, Crete; Secretary, Miss Pearl 
Rees, Union College, Lincoln; Treas- 
urer, Mrs. Carlson, Benson High 
School, Omaha. At the meeting of 
the high school section the problems 
discussed included: effects of broken 
homes, parental neglect, truancy, gum 
chewing, group counseling, neurotic 
parents, adjustment of newly entered 
students, withdrawal in students. The 
college group included in their dis- 
cussion: freshman problems, problem 
parents, the faculty adviser system, 
G.I. wives, assignment of roommates, 
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and suggestions for improving the 
state deans’ association. 
Michigan 

The deans of the Michigan State 
Association of Deans met on October 
17 and 18th in Twin Cities to hear 
Dr. John Useem, Associate Professor 
of Sociology and Anthropology at the 
University of Wisconsin, and Project 
Director for the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion study of American Culture, speak 
about “American Stewardship in 
Micronesia” at the first dinner meet- 
ing of the conference, and on “Mar- 
riage and the Family in the Post-War 
World” at the second dinner meeting. 
“A Summer in the Orient” was the 
title of the talk given at the luncheon 
meeting by Miss Kathryne Grosse, 
lecturer, traveler, ex-teacher, and 
clubwoman. Informal discussion 
groups were led in the college and 
high school sections by Miss Ruth 
Butts, Dean of Women, Hillsdale 
College, and Miss Gertrude Babcock, 
Counselor at Northeastern High 
School, Detroit. 
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Ohio 

The Ohio Association of Deans of 
Women under the leadership of its 
newly elected officers: President, Miss 
Ruth Hier, James Ford Rohdes High 
School, Cleveland; Vice-President, 
Miss Lucille Mowrey, Baldwin-Wal- 
lace College, Berea; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Miss Frances Freese, Mt. Union 
College, Alliance; University Repre- 
sentative, Miss Ada Hyatt, Kent State 
University, Kent; College Repre- 
sentative, Miss Grace Leslie, Heidel- 
berg College, Tiffin; Senior High 
School Representative, Miss Hazel 
Faringer, North High School, Co- 
lumbus; Junior High School Repre- 
sentative, Miss Ann Kaplan, Roose- 
velt Junior High School; Publicity 
Chairman, Miss Kathryn Hopwood, 
Ohio State University, Columbus; 
Representative of the NADW Board, 
Miss Mildred Pasch, De Vilbiss High 
School, Toledo, looks forward to its 
annual convention to be held at the 
Hotel Statler in Cleveland from 
Friday, April 23 through Sunday, 
April 25. 





IMPORTANT! 


NATIONAL CONVENTION 


Headquarters: Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 
Dates: March 29—April 1, 1948 





PROPOSED SCHEDULE OF MEETINGS FOR NADW 


Stevens Hotel—Chicago 
March 29—April 1, 1948 


Sunpay, Marcu 28 
3:00-9:00 p.m. Registration 
3:00 pm. CGPA Board Meeting 
8:00 p.m. NADW Board Meeting 


Monpay, Marcu 29 
8:00-10:00 a.m. Registration 


10:00-12:00 a.m. General Meeting 
“Values in Today’s World” 
(Tentative title) Speaker: 
J. Seelye Bixler, President, 
Colby College, Waterville, Me. 


12:15 (Opportunity for Group Luncheons) 


2:00-4:00 p.m. “The Counseling of Young People Today” 
(Tentative title) NADW—NVGA 
Coordinated Program 


* 7:00 p.m. Banquet, followed by reception 


Tugspay, Marcu 30 
“Council Day”"—CGPA 
Morning and afternoon general meetings 
Luncheon Meeting 
Evening free 


Wepnespay, Marcu 31 


9:00-10:30 a.m. “Minority Groups in our Schools” 
(Tentative title) NADW—ACPA 
Coordinated program. President Edward J. Sparling, Roose- 
velt College. One other speaker. 

10:45 a.m. Business Meeting 


12:30 p.m. (Opportunity for small group luncheons) 


2:00-3:45 p.m. Section Meetings 
College of Education and Teacher Training: 
“How Deans of Women in Teachers Colleges May 
Assist in Attracting Fine Young People to the Teach- 
ing Profession”—An outstanding educator will speak. 
University: “Contribution of Types of Housing to the Edu- 
cation of University Women Students” 
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Junior College: A panel discussion, “How Can the Col 
Activate the Democratic Way of Life for Its Stud 
in Today’s World.” 4 
Leader: Miss M. Eunice Hilton, Dean of Wor 
Syracuse University 
Participants: Mrs. Christine Conaway, Dean of Wor 
Ohio State Univ. 
Miss Elizabeth Melville, Dean of Women, Be 
University 
Miss Catharine Robbins, Dean of Women, Pas: 
City College. 
College: “Changing Attitude Towards Rules and Regulatiog 
for Women; Resulting Question of Policy and Buildiq 
Up of Substitute for Rules.” 
(Tentative subject) 
Secondary School: To be announced. 


4:00 p.m. The United States National Student Association 
NADW—ACPA Coordinated Program 
8:30 p.m. Coordinated Program, NADW—ACPA—NVGA 
10:00 p.m. NADW Board Meeting 


Tuurspay, Aprit 1 


9:30-11:15 a.m. General Session ’ 
An international program. President Sarah Blanding 
Vassar College, and others, including American and foreign 
students. ae 


12:30 p.m. Luncheon. Dean Eunice Hilton, Syracuse University, and a g : 
of Student Deans. 


2:00-4:00 p.m. CGPA Board Meeting. 


Program Chairman: Grace H. Wilson, Dean of Women, Colorado State G 
lege of Education, Greeley 

Local Arrangements Chairman: Lucile M. Scheuer, Director of Women's 
Housing, Northwestern University, Evanston, II. 








